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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


A prudencia en la mujer may be counted among the most for- 

tunate of Tirso de Molina’s plays, not only in the favor with 
which it has been received on the stage but also in the number of 
times it has been published in various forms. The following 
bibliography is an attempt to list all the editions, translations, 
refundiciones and manuscript copies known to exist with some 
explanatory notes as to their history and the places where they 
may be found. The titles of first editions found in the compiler’s 


library are marked with an asterisk and of photostat copies by 
a dagger. 


t (1) COMEDIA FAMOSA,/LA PRVDENCIA/EN LA MVGER 


No. 7 in PARTE/TERCERA DE/LAS COMEDIAS DEL/ 
MAESTRO TIRSO/DE MOLINA./RECOGIDAS POR DON 
FRANCISCO LV-/cas de Auila, sobrino del Autor./A DON IULIO 
MONTI CAVALLERO MILANES./Afio 1634./CON LICENCIA, 
/Impresso en Tortosa, en la Imprenta de Francesco Martorell, aiio 
1634./A costa de Pedro Escuer mercader de Libros de Zaragoza. 

Eleven copies have been located as follows: one each in the 
National Libraries of Berlin, Paris and Vienna, in the British 
Museum, the Vatican, the Biblioteca de Filosofia y Letras and the 
Biblioteca del Palacio, Madrid and four in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
from one of which (R18712) the accompanying photographs of 
the first and last pages were made (plates 1 and 2). The title at 
the top of page 189 is that of the next play. 


t (2) Del Doctor, Tirso de Molina/comedia famossa/La prvdencia 
en la/MVGER 


This manuscript now in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid 
was taken there with many others from the archives of the Teatros 
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del Principe y de la Cruz, and may have been used by some manager 
or prompter (plate 3). It contains no date, name of copyist nor 
list of actors and it is impossible to place it exactly by the hand- 
writing. It seems to belong to the period including the last 
quarter of the 16th century and the first half of the 17th, but as 
it follows the Parte very closely even in places where the second 
edition (that of Guzman 1735, see no. 3 below) has made changes, 
it would seem quite probable that this was made before 1735, since 
after that date the Guzman edition was the one commonly used. 


(3) COMEDIA FAMOSA./LA PRUDENCIA/EN LA MUGER. 
/DEL MAESTRO TIRSO DE MOLINA 


This is a swelta of forty-four pages and was probably published 
in October 1735 as it is advertised in La Gazeta of the 25th of that 
month.’ It was the edition ordinarily used for nearly a hundred 
years and is referred to by Duran in the Talia, p. 48 (see no. 8 
below). There are numerous copies in the European libraries, 
three in the Ticknor Library, Boston (from one of which D.174.3, 
the two accompanying photographs were made, plates 4 and 5) 
and one in the library of the Hispanic Society, New York City. 
It is, however, very difficult to obtain at the present time and 


although I have several of Tirso’s plays in the Guzm4n edition, 
I have not been able to find La prudencia en la mujer. 


t (4) COMEDIA FAMOSA./LA PRUDENCIA/EN LA MUGER. 
/DEL MAESTRO TIRSO DE MOLINA 


Number 10 in SEGUNDA PARTE/DE LAS/COMEDIAS/ 
VERDADERAS/DEL MAESTRO DE LAS CIENCIAS/DON 
MIGUEL/TIRSO DE MOLINA./TERCERA IMPRESSION./ 
CON PRIVILEGIO./EN MADRID: ANO DE M.D. CC.XXXVI. 
/En la Lonja de Comedias de Dota Theresa/de Guzman, Puerta 
del Sol. 

This segunda parte is the second volume in a set of three in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris,? and contains twelve plays by Tirso 
de Molina. It is apparently made up of the sueltas published by 
Teresa de Guzman and bound together with the addition of title 
page and table of contents. A comparison between this copy and 

1 All the data in this article obtained from La Gazeta, El Diario de Ma- 


drid and the Memorial literario were furnished me by Professor Ada M. Coe of 
Wellesley College. 


2 The first two volumes are also found in the Biblioteca del Palacio, 
Madrid. 
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that described in number 3 above shows them to be identical. The 
title given to the author is copied from the one in Palabras y plumas 
which Guzman changed to El Petimetre con Palabras y Plumas 
del Maestro de las Ciencias Tirso de Molina. Why the D. Miguel 
is inserted I do not know. 


(5) COMEDIA NUEVA./LA PRUDENCIA/EN LA MVGER,/ 
Y REINA MAS PERSEGUIDA./SU AUTOR/ 
D. VICENTE CIPRIANO SEGURA 


There are two copies of this book in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid. The one (T19425) from which the accompanying photo- 
graphs were made (plates 6 and 7) belonged to D. Agustin Duran 
and in his edition of La prudencia en la muger (see number 8 
below), he says (p. 48) : ‘‘ Yo no he visto otra reimpresion de dicho 
drama que la que hizo Dojia Teresa de Guzman 4 principios del 
siglo XVIII. A fines del anterior 6 en los primeros afios del 
siguiente le refundi6 4 su manera un tal Cipriano de Segura, 
despojandole de las bellas octavas que contiene, y substituyendo 
en su vez un romancillo insipido y desalifiado.’’ Duran evidently 
wrote these words before acquiring his copy of the edition under 
consideration. A play of the same title is found in manuscript in 
the Biblioteca Municipal, see number 6 below. 

Garcia de la Huerta in the Theatro Hespajiol (vol. 16, 1785, 
Madrid) lists two plays as written by Segura—La Prudencia en la 
Mujer y Reyna mas perseguida and La Reyna mas perseguida y 
Prudencia en la Mujer. Since this catalogue aims to include all 
plays ‘‘que se han publicado 6 representado en los Theatros’’ (p. 
v1) except ‘‘traducciones modernas,’’ the inclusion of this title 
does not prove that it was yet printed. It was, however, represented 
during this year for in the Memorial Literario, Madrid, 1785, p. 
380, is found the following review among those of the plays given 
in the Coliseo del Principe by the Rivera Company: ‘‘La Prudencia 
en la Muger y Reyna mas perseguida: Comedia de Don Vicente 
Cypriano Segura. Esta Comedia es una representacién de varios 
sucesos acaecidos 4 la Reyna Doiia Maria, durante los catorce afios 
de la menor edad de su hijo Fernando el IV, en que fue Goberna- 
dora del Reyno, hasta que su hijo empufio el cetro: en ella no 
observa regularidad alguna en tiempo ni en lugar; ni menos en 
accién, pues tiene muchas, y asi no debe llamarse Comedia, sino 
Dialogo seguido. El episodio 6 lance con que acaba, dando cuentas 
la Reyna al Rey parece el modelo de la Comedia de Cafiizares, 
Intitulada las Cuentas del Gran Capitan.’’ 

20 
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t (6) La Prudencia en la muger,/y mas perseguida Reina./ 
La avaricia castigada 


There are in the Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid, three manuscript 
copies of what are apparently different stages in the revision of 
the play by Segura, although the name of the author does not 
appear in any of them. One has the same title as the printed 
copy but in the other two the order of the words has been changed 
to agree with the order as found in the last two lines of all four 
versions of the play: ‘‘La Prudencia en la Muger,/y mas Perse- 
guida Reina.’’ The corrections found in no. 2 (see plate 8) and 
incorporated in no. 3 seem to have been made for its presentation 
on the stage as there are various dates and lists of actors. The 
earliest of these dates is 1785 found at the beginning of each act 
in copy no. 2. The blurred figure at the top right of page two 
(plate 9) is probably a five for the list of actors underneath cor- 
responds with possibly two exceptions to that given in La Tirana,‘ 
p. 128, as belonging to the Ribera Company at the Teatro de la 
Cruz, and if as was often the case, the companies exchanged theaters 
for a part of the season, this would seem to be the representation 
referred to in the Memorial Itterario (see number 5 above) which 
took place in the Principe. 

The second date afio 87 at the left has no distinct list. The 
bracketed words underneath show that the actors in the first list 
(1785) which have a line after the name were also in the repre- 
sentation of 1787 and changes were indicated by crossing off names 
and writing in others. This corrected list also corresponds almost 
entirely with that for this year in La Tirana, p. 157. The last 
date 1803 has two lists, one at the extreme left of the page and 
another carefully written ovt (see plate 10). This corresponds 
fairly well with that given in Mdiquez,* p. 546, for the company 
of the Teatro de la Cruz. From the note at the end of page 2 of 
the play it would seem that there were other dates when it was 
acted, perhaps under the title of La prudencia en la mujer y Reyna 
Doiia Maria (see p. 276). 

There are many changes in the refundicién. Teresa Benavides 
de Carvajal becomes one of the characters and her servant Flora 

8 Maria del Rosario Fernaéndez, La Tirana, Primera dama de los teatros de 
la corte, por Emilio Cotarelo y Mori. Madrid, Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1897. 
(Estudios sobre la historia del arte escénico en Espaiia, II.) 

4Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, por Don Emilio Cotarelo y 


Mori, De la Real Academia Espafiola. Madrid, Imprenta de José Perales y 
Martinez, 1902. (Estudios sobre la historia del arte escénico en Espaia, III.) 
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with Veneno and Tacén (Carrillo and Chacén) are the graciosos 
who go through the entire play, arranging beforehand the scene 
with the villagers of Berrocal in the third act. The incident of 
the picture falling is retained and in addition to this bit of realism, 
the queen overthrows the round table where the nobles expect to 
have their banquet (act II, scene 20) and the vaso which Dona 
Maria says is the only thing of value left in the house is the same 
one in which the Jew was about to give the poison to the boy king 
(related on plate 7). 


(7) La Reyna Dofia Maria 


The following note about a copy of a play with this title in the 
Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid, has been sent me: 


‘*Bajo este titulo figuran las jornadas 2* y 3* de la ‘‘Prudencia en 
la mujer’... Las dos jornadas tienen el mismo texto que 
los actos 2° y 3° de ‘‘La prudencia en la mujer.’’ No figura 
nombre de autor alguno.”’ 


According to Cotarelo (Mdiquez, p. 652 )a play with this title was 
represented May 21, 1803, in the Teatro de la Cruz. 

In addition to the titles above quoted there is another—La 
Prudencia en la muger y Reyna Dotta Maria—which is found sev- 
eral times during this period. Whether it refers to Segura’s play 
or another refundicién of Tirso’s Prudencia or is an entirely dif- 
ferent play, I cannot say. There is no mention of Tirso de Molina 
except by Garcia de la Huerta in connection with any of the plays 
during this period, but the following table of dates with names of 
plays shows some of the possibilities of his influence and when 
the treasures of the Biblioteca Municipal have been catalogued, it 
will be possible to find more data. 


1778 
La prudencia en la muger y reina Dofia Maria. Represented in Bar- 
celona; see Representaciones teatrales en Barcelona, by Alfonso 
Par in Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiola, junio, 1929, p. 342. 
1779 or before 
La prudencia en la muger. Represented by Sebastiana Pereira 
(jubilada in 1779). La Tirana, p. 75. 
1781 
La prudencia en la muger. Represented by La Tirana, October 4. 
La Tirana, pp. 74-75. 
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1785 

La prudencia en la muger y mas perseguida Reyna. Represented, ac- 
cording to manuscript. (See number 6.) 

La prudencia en la muger y Reina mas perseguida. Probably pub- 
lished by Vicente Cipriano Segura. (See number 5.) Listed by 
Huerta in Theatro Hespafiol as by Segura. Review of play in 
Memorial Literario, Nov., p. 380. Manuscript in Biblioteca Mu- 
nicipal without date or author. (See number 6.) 

La Reyna mas perseguida y prudencia en la Mujer, de Segura. Listed 
by Garcia de la Huerta. 

La prudencia en la Mujer de Molina. Listed by Garcia de la Huerta. 

La Reyna Dofia Maria de Lope de Vega. Listed by Garcia de la 
Huerta. 

1787 

La Prudencia en la muger y mas perseguida Reina. Represented ac- 
cording to manuscript. (See number 6.) 

La prudencia en la mujer y Reyna Dofia Maria Represented June 
5-10, Diario de Madrid. Maria Bermejo took the leading part in 
both of these plays. Was it one and the same place and date? 

1789 

La prudencia en la muger y Reyna Dojia Maria. Represented Nov. 

17-19, Diario de Madrid. 
1791 

La prudencia en la muger y Reyna Dojia Maria. Represented Nov. 

23-25, Diario de Madrid. 
1799 

La prudencia en la muger. Represented Aug. 25, Mdiquez, p. 618. 

La mas prudente muger y Reyna Dofia Maria. Represented Aug. 25, 
Diario de Madrid. 

1803 

La Prudencia en la muger y mas perseguida Reina. Represented ac- 
cording to manuscript. (See number 6.) 

La prudencia en la muger. Represented Nov. 28, Mdiquez, p. 653. 

La Reina Dofia Maria. Represented May 21, Mdiquez, p. 652. 


It is probable that the title La prudencia en la muger has no 
reference to Tirso’s original comedia except in Garcia de la Huerta’s 
Bibliography, but is simply a shortened form of one of the other 
titles. The last play under date of 1803 may be the one referred to 
in number 7 or the one by Lope de Vega. The second under date 
of 1799 is very likely the same as the one mentioned in 1778. 
However the play listed frequently for thirty years as La mujer 
prudente has no relation to the one under consideration, but is the 
abbreviated title for La mujer prudente y el hombre convencido a 
la razén, a translation of La dama prudente by Goldoni. It was 
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represented August 14, 1798, under the former title according to 
Mdiquez, p. 607, and under the latter according to the Diario de 
Madrid. Still another form of the title is Zl hombre convencido 


a la razén o la muger prudente used by both the Diario de Madrid 
and the Gazeta in Sept. 1790. 


* (8) LA/PRUDENCIA EN LA MUGER./COMEDIA FAMOSA 


No. 1 in TALIA ESPANOLA,/O/COLECCION DE DRAMAS 
/DEL ANTIGUO/TEATRO ESPANOL,/ORDENADA Y RE- 
COPILADA/POR DON AGUSTIN DURAN./SECCION QUE 
ABRAZA DESDE PRINCIPIOS DEL SIGLO XVII A ME- 
DIADOS/DEL XVIII./TOMO I/MADRID:/POR D. EUSEBIO 
AGUADO, IMPRESOR DE CAMARA DE §.M./Y DE SU REAL 
CASA./1834. Preceding page: TEATRO/DEL/MAESTRO 
TIRSO DE MOLINA/TOMO I, 

This was sold in entregas without sewing that they might be 
bound together more easily. I have a copy of La Prudencta en la 
muger in this form as well as in the volume bound with Palabras 
y plumas and El pretendiente al revés. There are Apuntes bio- 
graficos and also Observaciones on the Prudencia en la muger which 
have frequently been used by succeeding editors. Duran says the 
only reimpresion that he had seen is that of Dofia Teresa de Guz- 
man (see number 3). He used some of the corrections found in her 
edition and added others of his own with more stage directions. 
He does however keep the term jornada and there are no divisions 


into scenes. Undoubtedly he used the Parte of 1634 as the basis 
for his text.® 


*(9) DONA MARIA DE MOLINA,/DRAMA EN CINCO 
ACTOS 


No. 1 in Obras de D. Mariano Roca de Togores, Marqués de 
Molins, Tomo II, Dramas y comedias, Madrid, 1881. 

The play was represented July 11, 1837, but was not published 
until 1881. It is not a refundicién of Tirso’s. Although based 
on the same historical period the plot is entirely different—D. 
Pedro Infante of Aragén sues for the hand of Dofia Maria; the 
Jew is one of the chief conspirators, preparing the poison for the 
queen and when that fails trying to assassinate her; there is no 
5 La prudencia en la mujer does not appear among the fourteen plays of 


Tirso published by Ortega in 1826-34 nor among the three published by 
Grimaud de Velaunde in 1837, 
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reference to the picture of the queen but a retablo falls at the 
moment when D. Juan is to be crowned and Dojia Maria appears; 
the conspiracy is much more important and in the last act fighting 
takes place in front of the palace; the queen rushes in half crazed 
begging her friends to save the little king who is brought in the 
arms of the Procurador (Tirso’s mercader) and the queen crowns 
him king of Spain. Neither the Caravajales nor Juan Benavides 
appears and D. Diego de Haro is killed in the struggle. There is 
no reference made to Tirso in connection with this drama, but in 
1841 Roca de Togores gave an address in the Ateneo on La pru- 
dencia en la mujer in which he notes especially Tirso’s failure to 
observe the three unities and in the Prélogo to volume III of 
Obras * containing this address, Enrique R. de Saavedra compares 
the two plays and shows that the faults so patent in the old comedia 
were corrected in the nineteenth century production and in addition 
the character of Dofia Maria is made more human though not less 
heroic. 


* (10) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUGER./COMEDIA FAMOSA 


No. 1 in TESORO/DEL/TEATRO ESPANOL,/DESDE SU 
ORIGEN (ANO DE 1356) /HASTA NUESTROS DIAS ;/ARRE- 
GLADO Y DIVIDIDO EN CUATRO PARTES,/POR/Don Eu- 
genio de Ochoa./TOMO CUARTO./TEATRO ESCOGIDO/DESDE 
EL SIGLO XVII/HASTA NUESTROS DIAS/PRIMERA 
PARTE./ .../PARIS,/EN LA LIBRERIA EUROPEA DE 
BAUDRY,/ . . . /1838. 

Ochoa’s edition is an exact copy of that of Duran, including 
the Observaciones, to which he adds the following statement: ‘‘ Re- 
cientemente ha sido tratado en nuestra escena este mismo argu- 
mento bajo el titulo de Dofia Maria de Molina, por el joven y dis- 
tinguido poeta don Mariano Roca de Togores.’’ 


*(11) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUGER,/COMEDIA 


No. 1 in vol. VI of TEATRO ESCOGIDO/DE/FRAY GA- 


BRIEL TELLEZ,/CONOCIDO CON EL NOMBRE DE/EL 
MAESTRO TIRSO DE MOLINA./TOMO VI./MADRID :/EN LA 


IMPRENTA DE YENES,/CALLE DE SEGOVIA, NUM. 6./1840. 
This edition belongs to the Galeria dramdtica, which started in 
1835 and comprised el teatro antiguo espaiiol de Tirso de Molina, 


6 Opisculos criticos y literarios, tomo III of Obras de D. Mariano Roca de 
Togores, Madrid, 1882. 
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el moderno espaol y el moderno estrangero. These comedias were 
sold as sueltas and also in volumes of which there were twelve for 
the thirty-six plays selected from Tirso. The reason given for 
choosing this author was that ‘‘casi todas las obras de Tellez son 
rarisimas y no se hallan 4 precio ninguno.’’* 

The editor of the Galeria was D. Manuel Delgado while D. Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch and D. Agustin Duran were the directores of 
the teatro antiguo; the former evidently did most of the editing and 
was much less conservative than the latter. Hartzenbusch uses 
the word acto for all the plays although Tirso used sometimes acto 
and sometimes jornada. He also divides into scenes, indicates the 
place, adds many more stage directions and corrects ‘‘las lecciones, 
manifiestamente viciosas.’’ Duran furnishes the Apuntes bio- 
graficos and the Observaciones already published in the Talia. The 
added notes are presumably by Hartzenbusch. D. Enrique Gil y 
Carrasco wrote a criticism of the edition for the Correo Nacional 
of July, 1839, reprinted in his Obras en prosa, vol. II, Madrid, 
1883, pp. 58-64. 


* (12) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


No. 15 in vol. V of Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles . . . Come- 
dias escogidas de Fray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestro Tirso de Molina), 
juntas en coleccién é ilustradas por D. Juan Eugenio Hartzen- 
busch, Madrid, Imprenta de la Publicidad, a cargo de M. Riva- 
deneyra, 1848. 

This edition of which the seventh impression appeared in 1924 
forms the basis for all that have been published during the last 
eighty years, so that preceding editions, even those of 1834 and 
1840, are very rare. Hartzenbusch has in the main followed his 
edition of 1840 which is referred to as H' while that of 1848 is 
abbreviated to H?. The following are examples of the kinds of 
changes that have taken place since 1634. The abbreviation etc. 
is used to indicate that the particular reading which it follows, has 
been used by the succeeding editors. 


Act I, Se. 6 vn siglo entero juzgéra por vn Infante Parte 


un siglo entero juzgara por un instante Guzman, ete. 
Act I, Se. 3 contra su Alcagar s 


sobre tu aleazar uran, Ochoa 
contra tu aleazar H.’, ete. 

Act I, Se. 1 a lancadas a Baco, hezes a Ceres Pan We 
Aranzadas 4 Baco, hazes 4 Ceres D., O., H.t 
Aranzadas 4 Baco, hazas 4 Céres H.?, ete. 


7 Prélogo, vol. I, p. v. 
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Personas Pastores P., G., D., O. 
Aldeanos H.', ete. 
Act I, Se. 1 son toseos, y mudos 
son toseos y rudos > 
Act I, Se. 11 si al encuentro no los sales 
si al encuentro no les sales 


Guzman often makes simple typographical corrections. Duran 
(followed by Ochoa) and Hartzenbusch usually copy these and 
add, especially in the case of the latter, many others either to 
change apparent faults in versification, spelling and grammur or 
to make the passage more easily understood. In the Prélogo 
Hartzenbusch gives his reasons for making these corrections. Very 
few changes of any kind have been made since 1848 except in the 
refundiciones, 


* (13) TIRSO DE MOLINA/LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUGER 


Pages 305-334 in Coleccién selecta del antiguo teatro espanol. 
Publicalo el Eco hispano-americano. Paris, libreria espafiola de 
Dojfia C. Denné Schmitz, rue de Provence, 12, 1854. 

This edition is like that of the Hartzenbusch, 1848, even to three 
short footnotes in Act III. Although the paging follows in order, 
the plays are printed in such a way that they may be easily sep- 
arated. There are three full page illustrations quite possibly in- 
serted, each one with the heading TEATRO ESPANOL ESCO- 
GIDO. My copy of the fragment also includes a portrait of Tirso 
de Molina (!). 


* (14) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER. Comedia en tres jor- 
nadas y seis cuadros, escrita por Fray Gabriel Téllez, conocido 
con el nombre de El Maestro Tirso de Molina. Refundida 
por Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. Madrid, 1902. 


‘‘La presente refundicién . . . se estrené en el teatro del Circo 
de esta corte el dia 20 de Mayo de 1858.’’ Nota at end of play. The 
play is of course shortened for representation and shows the in- 
fluence of the nineteenth century, but in the main it follows the 
original in the first two acts, which Hartzenbusch calls jornadas 
as in the Parte. In the third act however el Infante D. Juan 
declares his love to the queen while the king is hidden behind a 
column. When the latter appears D. Juan tries to escape with the 
words ‘‘;Tragueme aqui la tierra!,’’ and falls into a pozo hidden 
among the ruins. Berrocal enters with others and exclaims ‘‘Ya 
te trag6.’’ After three more scenes similar to the original written 
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in Romance, the play ends like a farce. Berrocal the alcalde comes 
up from the pit where he descended to tomar declaracién and closes 
with the following décima: 


Don Juan dice compungido 

que se ha roto el coronal 

y ambas piernas, de lo cual 

esté muy arrepintido. 

Que aunque alli donde ha caido 
no hay de luz chispa ni media, 
ve que la muerte le asedia; 

que del mundo le despida, 

y en nombre de Tirso pida 
perdén para la comedia. 


(15) LA PRUDENZA DELLE DONNE. DRAMMA DI GA- 
BRIELE TELLEZ (vulgo TIRSO DE MOLINA), 1610 


Number 5 in vol. IV of Teatro scelto spagnuolo antico e mo- 
derno raccolto dei mighori Drammi, Commedie e Tragedie. Versione 
Italiana di Giovanni la Cecilia . . . Torino, 1858. General title— 
Nueva Biblioteca populare. 

From a comparison of this translation with the Spanish editions 
it seems probable that Cecilia used the Duran version and probably 
in the Paris edition of Ochoa since he refers to the latter by name 
as the ‘“‘gran critico spagnuolo.’’ The translation is rather free 
and difficult phrases are omitted. There is a reference at the end 
of the avvertenza to Togores’ drama—Dona Maria de Molina. 


(16) LA SAGESSE D’UNE FEMME, COMEDIE EN TROIS 
JOURNEES 


Number 2 in Théatre de Tirso de Molina, traduit pour la premiére 
fois de 1’espagnol en francais, par Alphonse Royer. Paris, 1863. 

This translation is based on the Hartzenbusch edition in the 
B. A. E. impression of 1850. Royer writes: ‘‘C’est cette edition 
qui m’a servi de guide dans ma tache de traduction.”’ 


* (17) TIRSO DE MOLINA. LA PRUDENCIA EN LA 
MUJER 


Pages 983-1017 in vol. I of Teatro selecto antiguo y moderno, 
nacional y extranjero, coleccionado é ilustrado con una introduc- 
cién, notas, observaciones criticas y biogréficas de los principales 
autores, por Don Francisco José Orellano. Edicién correcta, ex- 
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ornada con retratos y viifietas alusivas al texto. Barcelona, 1866- 
68. Salvador Maneros. Six volumes. 

This edition is that of Hartzenbusch, 1848, with the same three 
notes and five others. Like those of number 13, the plays have 
been printed so that they can be torn out and sold separately. I 
have La prudencia en la mujer and three other fragments which 
have been taken from vol. I. 


(18) TIRSO DE MOLINA (FR. GABRIEL TELLEZ). LA 
PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER, COMEDIA EN TRES 
ACTOS 


Volume XXIII in Biblioteca Universal. Coleccién de los me- 
jores autores antiguos y modernos, nacionales y extranjeros. Ma- 
drid, Calle de Leganitos 18, 1875 or 1876. 

This was the first cheap edition and although a poor specimen 
of the printer’s art has served to keep the play before the public; 
the fourth impression appeared in 1910. 


(19) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER, COMEDIA DE TIRSO 
DE MOLINA, REFUNDIDA EN CUATRO ACTOS POR 
ENRIQUE FUNES. Santa Cruz de Tenerife . . . 1889 


A copy of this first edition is in the Biblioteca de Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Santander. The one ordinarily found in libraries and 
referred to by critics is the 2° edicién corregida por el refundidor, 
same place and year. The second edition has copious historical 
notes at the end, which are lacking in my copy although referred 
to in the footnotes. Funes based his work on the Orellana edition 
of 1866, but he also used Hartzenbusch, 1848, and often refers to 
an edition més antigua (as p. 13, note), which is that of Duran, 
1834. 

The refundicién follows the original fairly well in regard to 
historical details. There is however more emphasis given to D. 
Juan’s desire to marry the queen; the shade of Guzman el Bueno 
appears twice and there is a tendency toward theatrical effect 
which is lacking in the original. 


(20) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


Volume II of Comedia Semanal. Casa editorial de La iltima 
moda. Madrid, 1909. 
Based on the Hartzenbusch edition 1848 with parts omitted. 
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* (21) LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


BIBLIOTECA LITERARIA DEL ESTUDIANTE. Dirigida 
por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Tomo XIII. TIRSO DE MOLINA, 
seleccién hecha por Samuel Gili Gaya. Dibujos de F. Marco. 
Madrid, MCMXXII. Instituto-Escuela. Junta para ampliacién 
de estudios. 

This edition following that of Hartzenbusch, 1848, is made for 
young students and scenes in whole or in part are omitted, sum- 
maries being given instead. 


* (22) TEATRO ESPANOL. TIRSO DE MOLINA. LA PRU- 
DENCIA EN LA MUJER. Editora Internacional, Madrid. 
Berlin—Buenos Aires. 1924 


Based on the Hartzenbusch edition 1848 with Prélogo. 


+(23) La prudencia en la Mujer. Comedia en tres actos y ocho 
ecuadros de TIRSO de MOLINA, refundida por Cristébal 
de Castro 


This latest and best of the refwndiciones was made by D. Cris- 
tébal de Castro for the noted actress Margarita Xirgu. It is based 
on the Hartzenbusch edition and follows Tirso’s play in all essen- 
tials. The chief difference lies in the omission of all reference to 
the portrait of the queen. The play is somewhat shortened by 
omitting lines and condensing scenes which results in one place in 
a change from quintillas to redondillas (Act III, Cuadro 2, Scene 
1). However when represented from Sept. 23 to Oct. 25, 1930, in 
the Teatro Espafol, the original was restored in many places so 
that Margarita Xirgu probably came nearer the Dona Maria of 
Tirso de Molina than any other actress for three hundred years. 
Unfortunately Castro’s refundicién has not been published, and 
I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness and gratitude to the author 
who most kindly furnished me with a typewritten copy. 


Auice H. BusHEE 
Wellesley College 





TWO SET-PIECES IN THE SOLEDADES 


may make a minor point in the revaluation of the Soledades 
by noticing that there are certain passages which the author 
himself indicates as touchstones of his style. Gdéngora shared with 
his extremest exponent of that age a sense of indifference to What 
moderns are wont to term originality. He deemed, with Pope, that 
the poem was ‘what oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed,’ 
and he also took pleasure in traversing certain commonplaces which 
had come to form a sort of unacknowledged anthology of set-pieces. 
The Polifemo as a whole poem is of this sort, for it seeks to modern- 
ize and surpass a passage from Ovid which had provoked the emula- 
tion of many Renaissance poets, including Garcilaso himself in some 
parts of the Egloga Primera. In rehandling a passage of this sort, 
the writer sought to display a style like that which Luis de Ledén 
commended to Grial ; a style superior to the modern rival and equal 
to the ancient (‘que lo antiguo/iguala, y pasa el nuevo estilo’). 
Two Horatian passages stood out above all others as affording scope 
for technical skill, and were reproduced by poet after poet before 
their insertion in the Soledades. The famous second Epode set a 
pattern of order, peace and contentment before a world distracted 
by war, greed and ambition. Handled with endless variations by 
Lope de Vega this epode colours a large range of his plays on early 
Spanish history, like Los Téllez de Meneses and Los Benavides, 
which contrast the pristine honesty of the Leonese labrador with 
the intrigues of the petty courts. In the hands of Tirso de Molina 
the contrast is heightened and more sharply etched. Luis de Leén 
found in the second Epode the means of expressing his innermost 
longing to live a life according to the noblest pattern, and through 
it Garcilaso painted a state of simple felicity that he—a soldier, 
courtier, exile and lover—could never experience. It is with 
Garcilaso that Géngora appears to challenge comparison in the 
goatherd’s song: 


Oh bienaventurado 
albergue a cualquier hora (Sol., i, 93 ff.), 


seeing that the light and graceful metrical scheme stands closest to 

the form used by Garcilaso. The ‘Homero espafiol’ measures his 

work against that of ‘principe de los poetas castellanos,’ the Cordo- 
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bese against the Toledan, the seventeenth century against the six- 
teenth. One cannot say with equal assurance that Gongora’s ren- 
dering of Horace’s ‘Illi robur et aes triplex’ (Odes, i, 3) is a chal- 
lenge to the reputation of a Peninsular poet; though we suspect 
this also to be the case. Among the earliest of Géngora’s poems is 
his panegyric on Tapia’s version of Camoes’ Lusiadas, in which he 
could not have failed to mark the strange figure of the ‘old man of 
Restello,’ who pronounces a malediction on human effort and prog- 
ress at the moment that Vasco da Gama stood ready to slip the ca- 
bles of his armada for India. In that strange speech Camoes 
translated into the language of his own secret despair the protests 
of Horace against the salt, estranging seas. Not only must Gén- 
gora have been aware of this resetting of Horace’s original, but he 
too set his thought in the mould of the great oceanic voyages. 

If these poems are, as we hold, deliberately offered by Géngora 
as proofs of his genius, measured by the achievements of the best 
poets of Spain, Portugal and Rome, and as specimens of his new 
cultured style, it should be specially profitable to enumerate the 
points of difference that they show against their rivals. 

One notes in the first instance Géngora’s striving after MODERN 
EFFECTS. Horace, Garcilaso, Leén, Camoes and Lope de Vega take 
care that their local instances supporting the theme are of uni- 
versal types: the poor suitor, the gardener, the merchant, the hill- 
side, the city, the sea and its pilots. Horace, in the Ode, is moved 
by the absence of his beloved Vergil to muse on the toil and tragedy 
that sea-travel has brought to men of all times and nations; and 
Camoes commences with a general malediction: 


6 gloria de mandar! 6 va cobica 
d’esta vaidade, a quem chamamos fama! 
6 fraudulento gosto, que se atica 

cia aura popular que honra se chama! 


But in Géngora the marks of place and time abound. He speaks 
not of the Sea in general but of specific oceans (‘deste o aquel mar’) 
navigated with success by Spanish and Portuguese captains whom 
he all but names (Columbus, Balboa, Pizarro, Gama, Magellan). 
He names Eleano’s vessel, the ‘ Victoria,’ the Cabo Tormentoso, the 
pillars of Hercules, and indicates by easy periphrases the Isthmus 
of Panama and the Magellan Straits. He draws attention to the 
fact that these achievements were made possible by the modern in- 
vention of the compass: 
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Nautica industria investigé6 tal piedra, 
ee 

solicita el que mas brilla diamante 

en la nocturna capa de la esfera, 

estrella nuestro polo mds vecina. (Sol., i, 386, 390-392.) 


And so when rendering the Epode, Géngora contrasts the sweet 
pastoral life not with that of any crowds of cities, but with that 
fraction of the life of Philip III’s Madrid which he knew: the 
architects of royal palaces with their ambitious models and passion 
for barrel vaulting, the duels in the streets, the pert witticisms of 
bachilleres, the doffing of hats and impertinent ceremonies of the 
courtiers, the latest fashionable disease. It need hardly be added 
that with this modern scene Géngora is essentially content. 
Though he speaks of the cottage his mind is on the palace; though 
he exclaims against the boldness of the first sailor, it is not with 
petulance like Horace, nor despair like Camoes, but with astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

A phase of this modernism in Géngora is the essentially URBAN 
INSPIRATION of his bucolic muse. He brings to the country a heart 
wounded in the town, but he does not surrender the comfort and 
polish of urban society. The rusticity of the country has no place 
in his poems. It is not that he finds in an idealized country the 
essentials of true living, as Garcilaso does in the Egloga Segunda, 
but he fills it with palace furniture. The shepherd’s cottage has 
its own architecture, and his society its own ceremonies and re- 
unions. His Angélica and Medoro live with polite rustics, sleep 
on soft hay which is as good as a feather-bed, and are gallantly 
attired. It is a fine point whether ‘la hermosura del orbe’ should 
put foot to earth. They conduct their country idyll with all the 
apparatus of a picnic on the Manzanares or Pisuerga, with carpets, 
pavilions, a siesta and music: 


Los campos les dan alformbras, 
los Arboles pabellones, 

la apacible fuente suefio, 

misica los ruisefiores. 


This is not said to depreciate Géngora’s art of country landscape 
and life, but to explain it. The antithesis of the town is, perhaps, 
to be detected in all the most moving poetry of nature. Even 
Homer sings of the country from a court or a camp. But in Gon- 
gora’s portrayal of such scenes we see the glamour of the parvenu 
capital of the Philips on the mind of a great poet, in strong con- 
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trast with the less artificial provincial sentiment of the poets of 
Charles V and Philip IT. 

What has been said of Géngora’s modernism and urbanism can 
be included under his cuLT oF EXACT DETAIL. His ample range of 
colours obeys in part the same urge. The classical style of Garci- 
laso, Leén, and Camoes eschews the peculiar, and aims at broad 
general effect. In Garcilaso we have only the primary colours, the 
rest being indeterminate; in Leén the colours are globed together 
into a pure white light; but in Géngora’s prismatic style there is a 
shimmer of colour in delicate shades—blue, cerulean, turquoise, 
gold, silver: 


le corre en lecho azul de aguas marinas, 
turquesadas cortinas. 


Mr. Bell has shown that this ample palette can be considered a sign 
of Géngora’s modernism if we relate it to the palette of his con- 
temporaries, Velazquez and Murillo. So conversely, his modernism 
may be deemed a phase of his baroque passion for detail. He sings 
not of an abstract city, but of a particular capital; not of voyag- 
ing, but of five great voyages. 

In the two poems we are considering Géngora indicates his no- 
tion of the form to be given to CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS. Garcilaso 
paraphrases a Latin poem without leaving on foot a single phrase 
that requires a commentary. Luis de Leén goes further by in- 
sinuating a Spanish, in place of a Latin, context by means of his 
allusion to the Tormes and to the arches of the mosque of Cérdoba. 
He draws his ideas from more than one ancient source, however; 
from two poems by Horace in addition to the Epode, and perhaps 
from Persius and Amyot’s Longus. In Géngora there is no such 
subtlety of ancient learning. His classicism is elementary, but he 
makes it superficially difficult by a merely verbal refinement when 
he drags in Pales, Tiphys, Clycie and the Laestrygones. 

In the form of the verse, Géngora is opposed to those who go 
before him by his NEW POETICAL PARAGRAPH. Garcilaso’s render- 
ing of the epode is in a simple form of the cancién ttélica; Leén 
uses the yet simpler lira; Camoes sings in octavas. All these are 
predetermined forms of verse, to which Géngora opposes his free 
silvas, in the one poem with a predominance of heptasyllables for 
simplicity’s sake, in the other of hendecasyllables for majesty. Iu 
the older poets the length and distribution of the clauses depends 
on the distribution of lines in the stanza, and there is a strong 
tendency to final pause. Each irregular stanza of Géngora’s is an 
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elaborate verse paragraph, full of enjambment and with clauses 
inset in each other, and a complex system of references from any 
one word to others at a distance on either side. The voice that 
could control these difficult parentheses to give a clear sense must 
have been rich in tones. We might obtain some idea of the new 
music that Géngora intended to bring into Castilian poetry to re- 
place the older lineal manner, if a record could be made by a 
competent phonetician of passages intoned by a good actor. 
Géngora’s attitude in these poems is strictly opyectIve. Here, 
as elsewhere for his ambitious work, he has chosen themes that are 
indifferent both to the poet and to the reader. The predilection of 
his school for mythological subjects was no doubt as much due to 
their purely technical and external view of the poetic art as to the 
urge after classical culture. The same attitude is seen in their nu- 
merous panegyrics, directed towards purely decorative persons on 
decorative occasions. There is a gulf fixed between the Duke of 
Béjar of Géngora and the Viceroy don Pedro de Toledo of Garci- 
laso. Between the latter pair there throbs the pulse of friendship 
and loyalty, and in less favoured cases there is at least a hint of 
acquisitive appetite in the poet. But the Soledades commences 
with an egocentric solitary singer, who sees in the Duke no more 
than the tableau of the grandee on horseback as painted by Velaz- 
quez and the other court-portraitists. So in the two imitations of 
Horace Géngora gives expression to no passion of his soul, but 
merely indulges his aesthetic instinct. In surrendering the per- 
sonal element in poetry Géngora was undoing the work of his 
predecessors, and reverting to the stereotyped manner of the fif- 
teenth century. Out of that earlier impersonality Garcilaso had 
climbed by learning from the Italians to put his own emotional ex- 
perience into verse. This gives his eclogues their warmth despite 
the fact that Garcilaso is chary of noting any but the most general- 
ized states of feeling, and his further device of referring the whole 
matter to some fictitious character like the shepherd Salicio, whom 
the context describes as being different from the poet. The veiled 
egoism of Garcilaso’s manner became avowed egoism in Leén and 
Camoes. Camoes, too, cultivated the eclogue and the impersonal 
mode of expression, but the sheer intensity of his passion every- 
where overflows his restrictions. The ‘velho d’aspeito venerando’ 
of Restello has nothing to say that Horace had not said before him, 
but he says it with an intensity of personal conviction that reveals 
the man Camoes, the soul tormented by the ‘desconcerto do mundo.’ 
Le6én’s earlier poetry deals with general themes and makes use of 
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the third person in its pronouns and verbs; but his greatest lyrics 
are written for himself and his friends, and the subjective note 
predominates. The subjective is present in St. John of the Cross 
in another sense, and Lope de Vega writes both personally and in 
assumed character. But it is characteristic of Géngora to abjure 
the personal manner, as in these pieces, and to give no indication 
of his own emotional attitude. 

These appear to be the principal points of difference that can be 
established between Gdéngora’s handling of two set-themes and the 
manner of the poets he sought to supersede. He tacitly challenges 
judgment on this basis, and yet such a judgment might prove un- 
fair to him. There are other passages in the Soledades, where he 
is working without models, which give a better idea of his strange 
felicities of detail; and the whole conception of the poem as a rich 
tapestry of the aesthetic states of the poet’s mind, is a discovery in 
the world of art which he owes to no predecessor. Yet the com- 
parisons involved in these poems do indicate peremptory limits to 
his influence on the minds of cultured readers. He was entitled to 
set up his own standards of success, and to be judged only by those 
who can comprehend him. To poets struggling for an ideal as a 
conscious minority, his example and measure of success will consti- 
tute a parable of encouragement. But Géngora bound himself 
within limits which forbid his being regarded as a universal poet. 
He confused appreciation of poetry with merely technical apprecia- 
tion, just as he confused classical culture with a superficial diffi- 
culty of allusion. As a humanist he is inferior to each of the three 
poets we have brought forward, so that they should bear the laurels 
for ‘culture’ rather than he, when judged by a technician of these 
studies ; yet they write in such a manner as to touch the responsive 
chord in every sensitive reader. Gdéngora’s defence of the claims 
of art on literature endears him to the profoundly craft-conscious 
poets of present-day Spain. His genius shows also limitations of 
sympathy which forbid his being enrolled among the greatest in his 
art. To art must be added humanity. 

WiuiaMm J. ENTWISTLE 

University of Oxford 














THE LITERARY COURT OF THE CONDE DE LEMOS AT 
NAPLES, 1610-1616 


HEN the post of Viceroy of Naples became vacant in 1601 

through the death of Don Fernando Ruiz de Castro, sixth 
Conde de Lemos, his son and heir Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro 
was regarded by many as the logical successor;* but the appoint- 
ment was given to the Conde de Benavente. As early as October, 
1606, however, and nearly four years before the expiration of the 
latter’s term, Don Pedro, now the seventh Conde de Lemos, was 
talked of as the next Viceroy. In September, 1607, he was seri- 
ously considering going; in June, 1608, his going was thought of 
as certain; and in September or October of 1609 his appointment 
was officially announced? Even so, the Duque de Lerma was 
reluctant to let him go, since his daughter was Don Pedro’s wife; * 
and on February 13, 1610, Cabrera remarked in his diary: 


El Conde de Lemos va muy despacio en aparejarse para su ida a 
NA&poles, y muchos ponen duda en ello, paresciéndoles que le han de 
emplear ac4 en otra cosa.* 


On March 13 he was definitely packing; on May 8 he was in 
Lerma taking leave of the King and Queen; and on May 17 he and 
the Countess left Madrid 


. . » para irse a embarear a Vinaroz en seis galeras de la escuadra de 
N&poles...; y salieron con grande acompafiamiento, que no falté en él 
sino el duque del Infantado, por no tener salud para subir a caballo, y 
salieron con dos casas y cuatrocientas raciones, con mucha demostracién 
de grandeza, como se requiere al cargo que llevan.°® 


The office was of a dignity to require this pomp. The Viceroy 
of Naples was the most important royal officer of Spain in Europe ° 


1 Cabrera de Cérdoba, Relaciones, 1857, pp. 124-125. 

2Ib., pp. 293, 313, 340, 384 and 387-388. 

3 Ib., p. 379. 

4Ib., p. 397. 

5 Ib., pp. 407-408. See also pp. 401 and 405. . 

6**No haze su Magestad prouision de mas soberania, puesto que puede el 
Virrey valerse en quanto quisiere del poder absoluto.’’ C. Suarez de Figueroa, 
El Passagero, ed. Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1914, p. 42. See also the notes 
of E. Fernandez de Navarrete to his ed. of J. Raneo, Libro . . . de los Vireyes 
del Reino de Ndpoles (1634) in Col. de docs. inéds. para la hist. de Espaiia, vol. 
XXIII, Madrid, 1853. 
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arid, except for the overlordship of the King of Spain, he was in 
every sense a sovereign, being sent out with high and low juris- 
diction, pure and unmixed lordship, and the power of the sword, 
and being endowed with the right of remitting punishment, dub- 
bing knights, granting fiefs and bishoprics, and even doing that 
wherein the King’s own presence were necessary.’ The Kingdom, 
also, with its 12 provinces, 2,519,700 inhabitants, 230 titled nobles 
above the rank of Baron, 21 archbishopries and 127 bishopries,*® 
might well have excited the envy of more than one independent 
monarch. 

The appointment of a new Viceroy to serve at Naples was 
therefore an event of major political importance at Madrid. When 
the man chosen was the most prominent Maecenas’ of the time, 
it was natural that the event should cause excitement particularly 
among needy and ambitious men of letters, who looked with long- 
ing eyes at the important secretariats filled by the Viceroy’s 
appointment. Who was to be admitted to the ‘‘literary eourt’’ of 
the Conde de Lemos? With the death of Lemos’ Secretary, Juan 
Ramirez de Arellano, in August of 1608, this became the question 
of the hour. 

Our first source of knowledge concerning these matters is a 
‘*Carta de Diego de Amburcea para Esteban de Ibarra, de los 
Consejos de Guerra y Hacienda, escrita en Madrid a 21 de agosto 

7 See copy of Viceroy’s patent (in the time of Carlos II) in D. A. Parrino, 
Teatro eroico e politico de’ governi de’ Viceré del Regno di Napoli, 2d ed., 
vol. I, Napoli, 1730, at the end of the fourth of the ‘‘Capitoli che precedono 
all’ Opera’’ (no pagination). 

8 See Il Forastiero. Dialoghi di Givlio Cesare Capaccio, Academico Otioso. 
Napoli, 1634, pp. 393-395. 

®‘*Los prouechos son de grande consideracion, por depender su interes de 
su albedrio [del Virrey]. Ocupa cantidad de hombres en gouiernos, judicaturas 
y comisiones, letrados y de espada. Elige Capitanes, da vanderas, remite 
muertes y concede vidas con las mercedes que haze, representando en todo la 
persona Real.’’ Sufrez de Figueroa, op. cit., p. 42. Cf. A. Paz y Melia’s 
collection of Sales espafolas, Madrid, 1890, vol. I, p. 351. 

10 Lope de Vega, as is well known, had served him as Secretary; Vicente 
Espinel had been a member of his household in Valladolid; Bartolomé Leonardo 
de Argensola was at the time engaged in writing, at Lemos’ command, a his- 
tory of the conquest of the Molucca Islands, which Don Pedro regarded as his 
greatest achievement as President of the Consejo de Indias; and Cristébal de 
Mesa had enjoyed his favor in no small measure (Navarrete, Vida de Cervantes, 
1819, p. 121). These are, to my knowledge, the only writers who had enjoyed 
his patronage prior to his appointment. He became the patron of Cervantes 
only in 1613. See J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, A 
Memoir, Oxford, 1913, pp. 166-168 and 180. 
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de 1608.’’ Over a century before Paz y Melia published this 
letter in his collection of Sales espaiiolas," J. A. Pellicer had made 
known its contents in his Biblioteca de traductores espaioles.* The 
author of the letter, though he made no pretense to literary fame, 
felt that one of the posts in the new Government should be his by 
virtue of the fact that he had served as Secretary to the retiring 
Viceroy. In his letter to Ibarra, he states that three days after 
Ramirez de Arellano’s death his sponsors went to Lemos to present 
his claims, and he goes on to explain: 


Respondié a ambos confesando ser asi; pero afiadié que la misma 
noche que murié el Secretario se ofrecié la estafeta de Aragén, y escribié 
a Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, pidiéndole que venga a ocupar esta 
plaza, porque ha afios que lo desea ver en ella y en su compaiiia, y que 
piensa traer también a la misma al Rector de Villahermosa,** su hermano, 
ambos amigos suyos. 


Amburcea was forced to ‘‘encoger los hombres y aun la cerviz 
numillarla con la testa.’’ ** 

The rest of the letter is an invective against the Count’s fondness 
for surrounding himself with poets. In the first place, we are 
told, Ramirez de Arellano was also a poet, ‘‘y de aqui le viene la 
tos al gato’’: 


No se hallaré el Conde sin tales varones; cada animal apetece sus 
semejantes; similis cum similibus, ete., y asi no me maravillo desta eleccién. 
. . . Va de poetas y de sefiores amigos dellos, y he dicho que no me mara- 
villo. 


And he quotes Hurtado de Mendoza’s famous dictum about 
not being surprised at anything. 
Amburcea then imagines that the Count and his new Secretary 


11 Madrid, 1890, vol. I, pp. 347-375. 

12 Madrid, 1778, pp. 26-27. 

18 Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola. 

14Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, who was at the time serving as His- 
toriographer of the Kingdom of Aragon, could not accept definitely until he 
was granted permission by the Deputies of Aragon to reside outside the King- 
dom. This permission was formally granted on March 9, 1610, although the 
Deputies had ‘‘ya antes noticia de las razones que en la dicha peticion se 
contienen.’? On Sept. 17, 1609, Bartolomé Leonardo wrote from Madrid to 
his friend Bartolomé Llorente in Saragossa: ‘‘Mi hermano est4 en Galicia. 
Vendra presto, y con su venida acabaremos de saber si esta ida a N&poles es 
hijo o hija’’ (See my Life and Works of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, 
Philadelphia, 1927, pp. 87-88). The personnel of the Count’s entourage was 
largely determined by these two men. See below. 
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have already outlined their plans concerning the conduct of the 
Secretariat : 


Dicen que todos los despachos se han de hacer en poesia. . . . La co- 
rrespondencia con el Rey se ha de ordenar en octavas reales . . .; la que 
se ha de tener en Roma con el Pontifice, en liras y en décimas; las respues- 
tas de cartas de recomendacién . . . se han de hacer en sonetos, verso de 
precisién, de raya y limete gallardo y breve, como lo han de tener aquellas 
epistolas. 

And so he continues, particularizing in great detail, and with 
much wit and charm, the suitability of each metre for the type 
of correspondence to which he assigns it. Furthermore, he says, 
Lemos has made arrangements to transfer to Naples the whole 
company of the Muses, and has decided to establish them in the 
gardens of Poggio Reale. 

So much for the testimony of Amburcea.'* It is paralleled by 
that of a number of men of letters, some of them of the first rank, 
who were keenly disappointed at that time. Cervantes undoubt- 
edly sought a place in the Count’s entourage, receiving instead 
promises from the Argensolas that they would send for him as 
soon as possible. His protest at their failure to do so fills a much 
quoted page in the Viaje del Parnaso.** 

Géngora did not make open application; but finding himself in 
Galicia, he took pains to visit Lemos at his Monforte home as a 
means of renewing a friendship which had begun at the Court in 
Valladolid in 1603, and D. Miguel Artigas suggests that he stayed 
in Madrid until November of 1609 in order to ‘‘saber definitiva- 
mente si acompaiiaba al Conde.’’** It is certain that he returned to 
Cordova shortly thereafter and gave vent to his disappointment in 
a sonnet which bears the heading: ‘‘En la partida del Conde de 
Lemos i del Duque de Feria a Napoles i a Francia.’’** In this 

15 His spite may have been tempered somewhat on receiving from the King 
an ‘‘entretenimiento en el reyno de Napoles de 30 ducados al mes.’’ In 1611 
he was in Spain serving the King ‘‘en cosas de importancia’’ and on May 13 
of that year a royal order was sent to Lemos commanding that this sum be 
paid to Amburcea without interruption as if he were actually serving in Naples. 
Archivio di Stato st Naples, Segreteria particolare dei viceré, vol. 2496 
(Mandatorum), fol. 243. In 1613 he was acting as Secretary to the Marqués 
de Caracena, Viceroy of Valencia (vol. 2502, fols. 60-61). 

16 Ed. Schevill and Bonilla, Madrid, 1922, pp. 42-44. Cf. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, op. cit., pp. 166-168. 

17 Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, Madrid, 1925, p. 117. 

18 El Conde mi sefior se fue a Napdles; 

El Duque mi sefior se fue a Francia: 


Principes, buen viage, que este dia 
Pesadumbre daré a vnos caracoles. 
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sonnet he complains that Lemos is surrounded by an excess of 
‘*doctos espafioles,’’ referring evidently to the Argensolas. 

Another of the applicants was Cristébal de Mesa, a man who 
prided himself on his knowledge of Italy and Italian poetry and 
who upon learning that Lemos might possibly be sent to Naples 
addressed to him a poetic epistle in which he asks outright for a 
place in the viceregal household.*® At a later date, when the death 
of Ramirez de Arellano had brought about a change in the per- 
sonnel of Lemos’ entourage, he wrote a second epistle in which he 
complains that this fact had made access to the great man difficult 
and even goes so far as to discredit certain of the men that had 
been chosen.?° 

In much the same way, Cristébal Suérez de Figueroa, in El 
Passagero (Alivio VIII), relates how, with the intention of dedi- 
eating a book to Lemos and apparently with the desire of obtaining 
a place in his company, he went to Barcelona at the time of the 
embarcation, but was prevented from obtaining an audience by an 
eclesidstico (probably Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola) and 
finally returned to Madrid, convinced that the Count was so sur- 
rounded by ingeniosos as to be inaccessible. Even J. F. Andrés 
de Uztarroz in his manuscript Elogios de los cronistas de Aragon ™ 
says in this connection: ‘‘Todos los poetas de aquel tiempo se la- 
mentan de la tibiega de Lupercio Leonardo.’’ 





Como sobran tan doctos Hespafioles, 
A ninguno offreci la Musa mia; 
A vn pobre aluergue si, de Andalucia, 
Que ha resistido a grandes, digo Soles. 
Con pocos libros libres (libres digo 
De expurgaciones) passo, i me passeo, 
Ia que el tiempo me passa como higo. 
No espero en mi verdad lo que no creo: 
Espero en mi conciencia lo que digo, 
Mi saluacion, que es lo que mas desseo. 
Ed. R. Foulché-Delbose, vol. II, New York, 1921, pp. 5-6. 
19 Que pues tu siervo soy hasta la muerte, 
de llevarme contigo ten memoria. . . 

This epistle is in the Patrén de Espaiia of Cristébal de Mesa. See Nava- 
rrete’s Vida, pp. 121-122 and A. Pardo Manuel de Villena, Un mecenas espafiol 
del siglo XVII, El Conde de Lemos, Madrid, 1911, pp. 112-113. 

20 Pardo, op. cit., p. 113. 

21 ‘*No se apartaua de mi imaginacion el continuo cuidado de ausentarme, 
por buscar en patrias estrangeras alas que como otras vezes me siruiessen 
generosamente de sombra y escudo.’’ El Passagero, ed. cit., p. 422. See also 
p. 425. 

22 Real Academia de la Historia, MS. H-24, Chap. XXII of ‘‘ Vida de 
Lupercio. . .’’ 
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The foregoing facts naturally arouse great expectations, and in 
view of the great names of the men who were rejected one is led to 
ask: What was the personnel 2nd what was the character of this 
much heralded literary court? The person who seeks to answer 
these questions inevitably finds himself playing the réle of the 
debunker. 

As we begin our examination we must turn to our second im- 
portant source of information, the Comentarios del desenganado of 
Don Diego Duque de Estrada.** Here we learn that those even- 
tually chosen were Antonio Mira de Amescua, Gabriel de Barrio- 
nuevo, Antonio de Laredo, Francisco de Ortigosa, and Gabriel 
Leonardo de Albién, son of the elder Argensola, 

Except for Mira de Amescua, these men, rather than ‘‘ poetas,’’ 
would appear to be ‘‘sefiores amigos dellos.’’ Gabriel Leonardo 
is remembered only as the editor of the Rimas (1634) of his father 
and uncle. Gabriel de Barrionuevo, ‘‘celebrado por sus entre- 
meses,’’** has left in print only the Entremés famoso del triunfo 
de los coches, published in the Octava Parte of Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias (1617) and in the Coleccitén de entremeses of Cotarelo.”® 
Laredo is praised as an ‘‘ingenio’’ both by Amburcea* and by 
Duque de Estrada,** but we must assume that his talents did not 
extend beyond the improvisation of the ‘‘versos de repente’’ and 
‘‘disparates graciosos’’ of which Lemos was so fond.?* Duque de 
Estrada refers to Ortigosa as a ‘‘singular, si desgraciado ingenio’’ 
(p. 124) and in another connection (p. 140) says of him: 


28 Memorial histérico espafiol, vol. XII, Madrid, 1860, pp. 124 and 126. 
Cf. B. Croce, Realta e fantasia nelle memorie di Diego Duque de Estrada, 
Napoli, Tipografia Sangiovanni, 1928, and O. H. Green, ‘‘On Don Diego 
Duque de Estrada’’ in Hispania, 1932, XV, 253-256. 

24 Duque de Estrada, op. cit., p. 124. Not to be confused with the Con- 
tador Gaspar de Barrionuevo. See La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 25. 

25 Nueva bib. de autores espafioles, XVII, 208-216. 

26 Laredo appears to have been chosen by Lemos rather than by the 
Argensolas: ‘‘... ahora he acabado de entender lleva asimismo [el Conde] 
por oficial de una de las secretarias a Antonio Laredo... , de fértil vena, 
alimentada con la espuma del Pegaso, y que ya los dos hermanos Lupercios 
[read Leonardos] buscan otros ayudantes al propésito.’’ Sales espaiiolas, I, 
363-364. 

27‘*Era ... de muy buen ingenio, . . . tentadisimo por hablar de repente, 
junto que en los comedias hacia é] la mayor parte de los papeles, fingiendo 
diversas voces, y pasdndose a diferentes lugares, como que hablaban muchos; 
y tan gracioso en los disparates, que decian que era la fiesta de la comedia.’’ 
Op. cit., p. 126. 

28 Sales espafiolas, I, 362-363. 
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Por su nobleza, valor y soberano ingenio pudiera Fortuna, a no ser 
envidiosa y tener discurso de razén, darle el laurel de Apolo de nuestra 
Espana. 


This is high praise indeed, but apparently the judgment of 
dame Fortune was more just than that of the author of the Comen- 
tarios del desengaiado.* Ortigosa and Laredo are unknown to 
Spanish literature. 

With this we pass to the third of our principal sources of in- 
formation concerning the court of the Conde de Lemos: the papers 
and documents of the Archivio di Stato in Naples, together with 
various manuscripts, pamphlets, and books contained in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale in the same city. 

The Conde de Lemos came to his government attended by fif- 
teen galleys, reaching the Island of Procida in the month of June,” 
establishing there, according to custom, his temporary quarters 
during the elaborate and prolonged ceremonies of investiture.** 
Impressed by the reception given him by the Kingdom, he re- 
marked: ‘‘Por cierto nunca Rey de Espafia huuo jornada tan 
feliz.’’ * 

And the Court which he established at Naples surpassed in 
regal magnificence that of any of his predecessors. His two chief 
Secretaries were not merely poets, but also courtiers of distinction. 
He introduced innovations in regard to liveries and ceremonies; ** 
maintained a court jester ; ** spent lavishly on festivals of all sorts,** 
ordering the most important of them to be commemorated by paint- 

29 Cristébal de Mesa expressed himself in no uncertain terms in the second 
of the epistles to Lemos already mentioned: ‘‘De algunos espafioles hacéis 
easo/que en Italia veréis por experiencia/que a la falda no llegan del Parnaso.’’ 
Quoted by Pardo, op. cit., p. 113. 

30 Parrino, op. cit., II, 61. 

31 See Raneo, op. cit., pp. 554-569. 

82 Capaccio, op. cit., p. 407. 

33 Lupercio Leonardo had served as Secretary, his brother as Chaplain, to 
the Empress Maria of Austria, widow of Maximilian II. Lupercio had also 
been given a pension as gentleman of the bedchamber of the Archduke Albert, 
son of the Empress, and appears to have been given a sinecure also by the Arch- 
duke Ernest (O. H. Green, Life and Works of L. L. de A., pp. 48-49). In 
1599 he had been appointed by royal decree Historiographer to his Majesty for 
the Crown of Aragon (Ib., pp. 62-65). 

84 Raneo, op. cit., p. 300. 

85 Arch. Sta. Nap., Seg. det Viceré, vol. 4474, fol. 146. 

36 On May 30, 1614, Lemos ordered the payment of 1000 ducados for the 
‘*aparatos que se han de hazer para la procesion del Corpus.’’ Seg. det Vic., 
4292, fol. 205; ef. 4289, 3, 10b, 118; 1269, 33. 
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ings.** He embellished not only the city of Naples itself, but also 
its environs as far as Salerno, ordering Bartolomé Leonardo to 
prepare Latin inscriptions for the public works which he erected.** 
He continued the building of the new Royal Palace, begun by his 
father Don Fernando; * erected at great expense a new home for 
the University; *° favored the arts by his intelligent patronage,* 
and letters by the encouragement which he gave to the new literary 
academies.” His visit, in April of 1615, to Salerno and Amalfi 
was attended with all the pomp of a royal entry.* 

It should not be assumed, however, that Lemos was chiefly en- 
gaged in the pleasures and amenities made possible by his high 
position. The Kingdom of Naples was a reproduction in minia- 
ture of the vast Empire of which it formed a part, and all the 
threads of the government were controlled by the hands of the 
Viceroy. On entering upon office, the Count faced a serious task, 
and to it he gave his best efforts: 


Trovd involto il Patrimonio Reale, e la publica Annona in molti milioni 
di debito, in modo tale, che non sapea la Citt&é come provedere di frumenti 
i granai, e la Cassa Militare come pagare le soldatesche. Ma applicatosi 
il Conte a favorire le Comunita del Reame . . . accrebbe talmente la ren- 
dita dell’Annona e del Principe, che mutando faccia le cose, fu goduta in 
tutto il corso del suo Governo una compiuta abbondanza.** 


The details of the work were overwhelming. Suarez de Figue- 


87 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 30d, fol. 129b. 

38 Seg. dei Vic., 1433, fol. 119. 

39 Seg. dei Vic., 2499, fol. 234b. 

40 Pietro Lassena, Dell’ Antico Ginnasio Napoletano, 2d ed., Napoli, n. d., 
p. 2. 

41 Most interesting is a document (Seg. dei Vic., 2172, fol. 15) in which he 
orders the Auditor de los Presidios de Toscana to take the necessary steps to 
turn over to the proper authorities the property and paintings of the recently 
deceased Caravaggio, ‘‘y en particular el quadro de San Juan Bautista.’’ Nu- 
merous other documents could be cited. 

42 ‘*Politiores litteras iam diu silescentes ac ferme profugas, felicissimo 
aduentu tuo (Princeps Excellentissime) ad nos reuocasti. Is enim es, qui et 
Justitiae vindex et optimarum litterarum pater tempestate hac nostra vnicum 
lumen effulges. Hine Otiosorum toto orbe celeberrima Academia te aduentante 


consurgit . . .’’ Joannis Petri Ab Alezandro . . . Academiae Ociosorum Libri 
III, ad... D. Petrvm Ferd. A Castro, Lemensium Comitem ... , Naples, 


1613. See the dedication. This work is bound with the author’s Hierosolymae 
eversae libri decem, this later being the title of the volume. For the academies, 
see also below. 

43 Seg. dei Vic., 1433, fol. 193. 

44 Parrino, op. cit., II, 61. 
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roa writes in 1617 that a certain Viceroy of Naples instituted an 
investigation and found that his various Councils and Courts were 
concerned with the affairs of 20,000 persons, ‘‘comprendidas en 
litigantes, abogados, procuradores, solicitadores, actuarios, escriua- 
nos y escriuientes.’’** And Amburcea, who had served as Sec- 
retary to Lemos’ predecessor, exclaimed in 1608: 


éQuién creer4 que hay dia que llegan los memoriales decretados la noche 
antes por el Virey y sus Secretarios, de que se ponen listas en las paredes, 
a novecientos? * 


In addition there was the correspondence with Madrid, with 
the various tribunals and councils of the city and of the Kingdom, 
with the governors of cities and the chatelains of castles, and, above 
all, with the comptroller of finances, ordering the payment of a 
thousand items which should have been handled automatically 
without interference from the head of the government.* 

Under these conditions Don Pedro exceeded the limits of his 
strength and was ordered by his physicians to take more rest; ** 
but when he left for Spain in 1616 he could boast that he had 
replaced brick with marble and that through his efforts 


L’Universita [i comuni] respirarono, i tribunali presero vigore, i cit- 
tadini in Napoli stimarono che mai hauessero da patir fame. . . .*® 


Under Don Pedro’s government, the chief secretariat, that of 
State and War, was held by Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, at a 
salary of 1500 ducados yearly,” until his death in 1613. The in- 
fluence of the incumbent is indicated not only by the vehemence of 
the disappointment expressed by Amburcea, but by the testimony 
of contemporary writers. I shall quote from Giulio Cesare Ca- 
paccio, himself ‘‘Segretario della fidelissima Citta di Napoli’’: 


Sentirono anco male che diede [il Conte di Benavente] quasi tutta 
Yautorita ad vn suo Secretario ¢’ hauea nome Baltasarre de Torres, persona 
in vero di molto merito, ma che parea che si arrogasse vn poco pili di quel 
che gli toccaua, ed era fatto occhio del Principe, per cid ch’esso miraua 
cid che di fuori apparteneua al gouerno dei tribunali, e dentro quel che si 

45 Op. cit., p. 42. 

46 Sales espafiolas, I, 358. 

47 See the series of registers entitled Mandatorum in the Seg. dei Vic. 

48 Raneo, op. cit., p. 300. 

49 Capaccio, op. cit., p. 518. For Lemos’ achievements in public finance, 
see Bull. Hispanique, 1903, V, 251-252. 

60 Arch, Sta. Nap., Seg. dei Vic., vol. 314 (Biglietti de’ Viceré), fols. 41b- 
42. 
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trattaua nella casa. Era per cid fatto odioso, per che era necessario ai 
negotianti dar il primo saluto a lui.® 


Another glimpse is afforded by a letter from Lupercio himself 


to Don Martin Bautista de Lanuza, dated at Naples, September 
8, 1611: 


Quien se da enteramente a los negocios, halla en ellos mismos lugar 
para respirar. Yo lo he hecho asi, porque no vivo en Napoles, sino en 
mis aposentos. No como sino a mediodia; acuestome a las once; despierto 
antes de las cuatro, y hasta las seis soy absolutamente mio, porque entonces 
callan mis aposentos: en todo lo demas del dia son campo de batalla.** 


While thousands of documents in the Archivio di Stato bear his 
signature, there is, to my knowledge, only one that contains im- 
portant information for his biography: 


A 2 de marzo murié el secretario Lupercio. Comenzé a despachar el 
Sr. D. Gabriel su hijo, que le sucedié."* 


This occurred in 1613. From that time Gabriel Leonardo de 
Albién, who from the first had been Secretario de la Cifra,®* served 
as Secretary of State and War. 

The Rector of Villahermosa, Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, 
occupied a rather indeterminate position, with no other title than 
‘*Secretario de Su Excelencia’’ ** and with the most varied duties. 
His salary was 1000 ducados each year. He had particular charge 
of all matters pertaining to recommendations for civil posts; of 
the issuing of letters patent; and of resignations and leaves of 
absence. He was Lemos’ ‘‘Latin Secretary’’; he served as file 
clerk ; redacted letters from Lemos to the King and to the Audiencia 
of Salerno; and served, in modern fashion, as committee-chairman. 
But it was as adviser in legal ** and ecclesiastical matters that he 

51 Op. cit., pp. 511-512. Cf. Sudrez de Figueroa, op. cit., p. 256 and 
Bocealini in his Pietra del Paragone (1615) apud E. Merimée, Essai sur la vie 
et les oeuvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886, pp. 42-43. 

52 Quoted by Pellicer, op. cit., p. 35. Lanuza was the Justicia de Aragén. 

53 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 241 (Biglietti spediti a diverse autorita . . .), fol. 16. 
The same notice appears in vol. 3839 (Terra di Bari), fol. 35. 


54 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 2496 (Mandatorum), fol. 1. The yearly salary was 
150 escudos de oro. 

55 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 30d, fol. 135. There were two other secretariats: 
Juan Ferndndez Montero was ‘‘Secretario de la Camara—also called del 
Escritorio—de su Excelencia’’ (vol. 30d, fol. 15). I have not been able to 
ascertain who was ‘‘Secretario de Justicia.’’ Cf. Capaccio, op. cit., p. 410. 
Lemos appears to have increased the number of his secretaries from four to five. 

56 He was trained in canon and civil law. 
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rendered his greatest service to Don Pedro.** In 1616 he was sent 
by Lemos to Rome to treat personally with Galileo Galilei, who at 
that time was making vigorous efforts to sell to the Spanish Govern- 
ment his Pianeti Medicei for determining longitude at sea. These 
efforts came to naught, and the matter was definitely dropped in 
1620; but in the Correspondence the founder of experimental 
physics more than once expresses his gratitude to Argensola.™* 

Mira de Amescua, as I have shown elsewhere,*® at no time ap- 
pears as Secretary to Lemos, but was made Steward of the Bishopric 
of Tropea, in the province of Catanzaro; and very probably did not 
belong to the Accademia degli Oziosi, although the latter admitted 
corresponding members. 

Antonio de Laredo appears among the ‘‘ oficiales del Escritorio’’ 
who at Christmas time received a bonus, an ‘‘ayuda de costa or- 
dinaria’’; ® his signature appears at the foot of various documents, 
and in 1613 Don Pedro recommended him to the King as worthy 
of ‘‘alguna merced.’’** He took part, as will be seen directly, in 
the activities of the Accademia degli Oziosi. 

Ortigosa and Barrionuevo disappear completely. Their names 
are not found in the list of the ‘‘oficiales del Escritorio.’’ How- 
ever, a blanket disbursement was made for the payment of the 
‘‘ayudantes,’’ and they may have figured in that group. It is 
still more surprising not to find their names in the list of members 
of the Accademia degli Oziosi compiled by Camillo Minieri Riccio,” 
nor in any of the manuscripts that I was able to examine. 

The literary court of Lemos in Naples is thus reduced, if we 
limit ourselves to Spanish writers of distinction, to Lupercio and 
Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola. Later they were joined by a 
third, the Conde de Villamediana, who in May, 1612, chose to hold 
the lists in the ‘‘sontuoso torneo fatto nella fidelissima citta di 
Napoli l’anno milleseicentododici, per allegrezza delli regii acca- 

57 See Seg. dei Vic., vols. 30d, fols. 41b-42; 2834, fol. 194; 1432, fol. 30; 
829, fol. 56; 1433, fol. 119; 1433, fol. 260b; 31d, fol. 263; 1432, fol. 35; 2834, 


fol. 217b; 2834, fol. 132b; 1432, fols. 12b-13; 4476, fols. 36b-37; 1432, fols. 
30b, 33, 92b; 2834, fol. 328. 

58 See E. Mele, Tra viceré, sienzati e poeti in Bull. Hisp., 1929, XXXI, 
256-267. 

59 Modern Language Notes, 1930, XLV, 317-319. 

60 Arch. Sta. Nap., Seg. dei Vic., vol. 4288, fol. 149. 

61 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 1280 (Consulte a su Maesta), fol. 83v. 

62 Cenno storico delle accademie fiorite nella citta di Napoli, Napoli, 1879 
(reprint from the Arch. stor. per le province Napoletane, vols. III, IV and V). 
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samenti seguiti fra le potentissime corone Spagna e Francia,’’ * 
spending on that occasion more than 22,000 ducados. Villamediana 
belonged to the Oziosi, and he is praised, along with the two Argen- 
solas, in the Annagrammi of another Ozioso, Giambattista Basile.** 

Two other well-known Spanish writers may well have added 
lustre occasionally to the corte literaria, although they do not 
appear in Minieri Riccio’s list of members of the Accademia. The 
first is Guillén de Castro, who, as I have shown in an article which 
will appear in the Foulché-Delbose memorial volume, returned 
from Valencia to Naples in 1613, there to resume after a prolonged 
leave of absence his duties as entretenido in the service of the 
Viceroy. The second is Diego Saavedra Fajardo, who at this time 
was agent of the Kingdom of Naples in Rome.* His participation 
in the affairs of the Academy could hardly be expected, at least as 
an active member. Guillén de Castro, on the other hand, may have 
been too haughty to interest himself in an organization in which 
he could not have a leading part.® 

It now remains to examine what this corte literaria, reduced in 
numbers as it appears to have been, accomplished in the field of 
letters.** 


On May 3, 1611, in the cloister of the Church of Santa Maria 


delle Grazie, ‘‘ a Caponapoli,’’ was founded the famous Accademia 


63 B. Croce, Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento, Bari, 1911, p. 
154 ff. 

64 7b., pp. 115 and 155. 

65 Seg. dei Vic., vol. 2511 (Mandatorum), fols. 148b-150. 

6¢ After his return to Valencia in 1616 he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to revive the Academia de los Nocturnos, to which he had belonged from 1592 
to 1594, with the new name of Los Montafieses del Parnaso. Quevedo became 
affiliated with the Oziosi (Croce, La Spagna nella vita it. durante la Rina- 
scenza, Bari, 1917, p. 268), but not until Osuna became Viceroy of Naples. 
Feo. Zazzera, ‘‘Academico Otioso,’’ writes of Quevedo as of a complete 
stranger in 1616. See his Giornali ... , cited by Fernfindez-Guerra in his 
Vida de Don Francisco de Quevedo, in B. A. E., XIII, pp. XLIx-L; and La 
Barrera, Catdl., p. 205. 

87 Lemos continued to act as ‘‘patron’’ of his protégés. Witness his 
efforts to secure for Bartolomé Leonardo the post of Historiographer of the 
Kingdom of Aragon (Obras sueltas de L. y B. L. de A., ed. Conde de la 
Vifiaza, Madrid, 1889, II, pp. 373-374) and a canonry in the Metropolitan 
Church (La Seo) of Saragossa (Pardo, op. cit., pp. 276-277 and 282-283). Cf. 
also Garciae Barrionuevo Hispani, Marchionis Cusani ... , a Consilijs Regni 
Neapolitant ... , Panegyricus Illmo. et Excmo. Domino Petro Fernandez a 
Castro Lemensium . . . Comiti Scriptus, Naples, 1616. 


22 
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degli Oziosi,°* which, under the protection of Lemos and the guid- 
ance of his Secretary Lupercio Leonardo,® renewed the traditions 


68 Memoriale delle cose pid notabili accadute nel Regno di Napoli dall’ 
incarnazione di Cristo per tutto l’anno MDCXVII cavato, cosi da tutto il testo 
del Compendio, come dalle annotazioni e supplementi, che vi sono da Tomaso 
Costo con la giunta di Don Gioseffo Mormile. Napoli, Bonino, 1618, pp. 84-85. 

69 **Cui debemus Academiam hance nostram, nisi soli Lupercio? Ipse enim 
apud Proregem de ea primum cum verba fecisset, quantum civitati huie ipsique- 
met Principi splendoris additura fuisset, commemoravit, quo factum est ut 
doctissimus ille, ac dementissimus comes in Academicorum numerum, tanto 
nostro cum honore describi petieret, quare quidquid sumus; sua ope, consilio 
sumus Academici; hic itaque Lupercius Academiam hane nostram in lucem 
prodeuntem, suscepit, natam sinu fouit, adolentem ornavit, suscepit auxilio, 
fouit consilio, ornavit praesentia.’’ From the Latin eulogy pronounced at 
Lupercio’s funeral in 1613. Real Academia de la Historia, MS. H-24, Chap. 
XX. Much has been written on the origin of this Academy. See Minieri 
Riccio, Cenno storico, and Carlo Padiglione, Le Leggi dell’Accademia degli 
Oziosi ..., Napoli, 1878 (with exe. bibliography). Who was the founder? 
The question is somewhat obscure, but this much is certain: Before May 3, 
1611, there existed a small group (under the auspices of Francesco Maria 
Brancaccio, later Cardinal, if we are to believe Pietro Lassena, Dell’ Antico 
Ginnasio Napoletano, op. cit., p. 3), to which Lemos gave official standing in 
1611. In the Academiae Ociosorum libri III, op. cit. of G. P. D’Alessandro, 
we read the details: Lemos, at the command of Jupiter, gathers the learned 
men of Naples in his Palace (ad regalia tecta vocati) and orders the formation 
of an Academy which shall be Palladis et Phoebi Musarum aeternaque sedes. 
Thereupon Giovan Battista Manso, taking the floor, suggests the name Oziosi, 
and requests the Viceroy to assume leadership. The latter declines, asking that 
Manso be made princeps. The motion is approved by Hector (?) and by 
Franceseo Brancaccio, and Manso is elected by acclamation, assuming full rx- 
thority immediately (D’Alessandro makes no mention of the existence of an 
earlier group). 

Thus it is that most chroniclers have regarded Manso as the founder. 
Others (Giannone and Troyli) have given the honor to Lemos only, while 
Lassena mentions only Cardinal Brancaccio. D’Alessandro, in the dedication 
of his poem to Lemos speaks of Lemos as the founder (fundasti), and Prospero 
Antonio Zizza wrote an epigram in the same volume to Manso, in which he 
says: ‘‘Quod noua neglectis Academia surgat Athenis. ... Mansum tuum 
ot, iaa™ 

This whole question has been the object of polemical discussion since 
Angelo Borzelli pub. in 1916 at Naples his study entitled Giovan Batt. Manso, 
Marchese di Villa, listing among Manso’s ‘‘impositions’’ his claim to have 
founded the Academy (Chap. IX). His contentions were combatted by A. 
Belloni in a review of Borzelli’s book in Giorn. stor. della Lett. Italiana, vol. 
LXIX (1917), pp. 151-156, and by M. Manfredi in his book Gio. Batt. Manso 
nella vita e nelle opere, Napoli, 1919 (Chap. VII). Borzelli, in his Storia della 
vita e delle opere di Gio. Batt. Marino, revised ed., Napoli, 1927, retains his 
original view. In so far as he contends that Manso was not princeps from the 
first, he is entirely wrong. 
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of those older institutions which had been the glory of Naples and 
had ceased to exist through inertia and official opposition.” 

The group included the most distinguished literary men of 
Naples and its vicinity, together with many noble gentlemen who 
do not figure as writers.™* Its official character is indicated by 
the following article from its constitution : 


Allineontro vogliamo che s’intendono essere nostri Academici, e possano 
senza nuovo ricevimento intrar in tutte le nostre ragunanze, i Magistrati 
cosi Regij come Arcivescovali: Percioché essendo persone gid approvate 
da Principi, non fa loro mestiere di nouvo squittinio, per essere giudicati 


degni di questo luogo.*? 


The meetings were to be held at least once a week, and were to 
last approximately one and one-half hours. The first half hour 
was given over to Lettioni, consisting of readings, with comments 
and explanations, from standard authors on poetics, rhetoric, the 
mathematical sciences and philosophy. Out of respect for the 
rulers of the Kingdom, there was no discussion of politics, and 
theology was left to the competent authorities. The second half 
hour was devoted ‘‘alle Composition: et alle loro censure et ris- 
poste.’’ These were submitted secretly to the Secretary, were 
examined by the officers, and, if found worthy, were read at the 
next meeting.** They were again examined at the end of three 


70 **Caeciato in esilio Scipione Capece, si estinse affatto la tanto celebre 
Accademia Napoletana fondata da Alfonso I di Aragona, e preseduta succes- 
sivamente dal Panormita, dal Pontano, dal Summonte, dal Carbone, dal San- 
nazaro e dal Capece. Né lunga vita ebbero le altre sei Accademie sorte nella 
citta di Napoli nell’ultima meta del secolo decimosesto, perché quelle degli 
Ardenti, degli Incogniti e de’ Serenit furono tosto soppresse dal Viceré Pietro 
di Toledo per sospetti che congiurassero contro lo Stato; e quelle del Rinaldi, 
del Carafa marchese di S. Lucido, e degli Svegliati, gia erano estinte prima che 
terminasse il secolo.’’ Minieri Riccio, Cenno storico, op. cit., p. 83. 

71 For a list of members see Minieri Riccio, Cenno storico, or Parrino, vol. 
II, pp. 75-76. Persons residing outside of Naples were admitted with the 
stipulation that they submit an original composition twice each year. Padi- 
glione, Le Leggi, p. 22. 

72 Padiglione, Le Leggi, op. cit., p. 18. 

73 All authority emanated from the Principe (Manso). But Lemos exer- 
cised an unrestrained jurisdiction: ‘‘Duque de Cagarola: Su Excelencia dize 
que V. S. mande aduertir a los padres de la Compaiiia de Hiesus, a la Academia 
y a todos los que escriuen en Latin o en vulgar para las exequias de la Reyna 
nuestra sefiora, que embien cerradas y selladas y escritas con buena hortografia 
sus composiciones a su Excelencia, porque quiere verlas primero que parezcan 
en publico y escojer de todas las que le parezcan mas a proposito, y porque esto 
se pueda hazer con mas libertad y escusando competenzias, podran venir sin los 
nombres de sus autores, que despues se podran publicar. Palacio 9 de Enero 
1612.’’ Seg. dei Viceré, vol. 1269, fol. 32. 
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months and, if given a favorable vote, were recorded in the ‘“‘libro 
delle Compositioni.’’ 

The last half hour was filled with the Quwestioni—topics on 
poetry, rhetoric, philosophy and mathematics, suggested by the 
Principe and assigned each week, 


per douersi questionare nella seguente Academia, dando il Principe carico 
ad uno degli Academici di douere intorno alla proposta questione scrivere 
o favellare, al quale potranno rispondere gli Academici a voce viva. 


There were also from time to time public exercises, 


i quali sono recitare publiche questioni, sostinere conchiusioni, rappresen- 
tare spettacoli, o altro simile. : 


At least one such public meeting was to be held during the term 
of each Principe. 

Of the nature of the topics discussed by the Oziosi we may gain 
some idea from a book of Francesco de’ Pietri entitled I Problemi 
Academici . . . ove le pik famose questioni proposte nell’ illustris- 
sima Accad. degli Oziosi . . . si spiegano. Opera di universale 
erudizione. I quote from Professor Borzelli: 


Il de’ Pietri seherza sul serio, con modo ingegnoso perd, intorno alle 
parti dell’amicizia; dice dell’alchimia; tocca la questione tanto dibattuta 
intorno al maggior pregio della pittura o della scultura; parla dell’im- 
mortalita dell’anima; se la natura inchini al bene o al male; del pomo 
d’Adamo; della bellezza e della grazia, e discute in che tempo o stagione 
abbia avuto principio il mondo, o qual sia il color pii degno, e perché 
Yamore non sia reciproco . . . e perché il mulo e la mula siano infecondi. 

Si propon egli quesiti di questa fatta: qual sia la virtii eroica; che 
cosa sia l’ingegno umano; la eagion delle lagrime, o se di maggior forza 
Yodio o l’amore. 

Non tralaseia di parlar dell’ Incendio de? Vesuvio . . . quando tanti 
s’affaticavano a spiegare il fenomeno . . . , pensando a dire ancora del 
verde che denota la speranza, del mezzo pii efficace per non temer la morte, 
o risolvere il problema, se la Vergine provd maggior gioia nell’incarnazione 
o nel parto del figliuolo Gesi."* 


We may judge also of the nature of the Compositioni from the 
Declamazioni in Difesa della Poesia recitate nell’ Acad, degli Otiost 
da Giulio Cesare Capaccio. . . ."° These orations, which constitute 
one side of a debate as to the relative merits of poetry and oratory, 


74 Gio. Batt. Manso, Marchese di Villa, p. 96. The book of De’ Pietri was 
pub. in Naples, 1642. 
75 Napoli, Roncagliolo, 1612. 
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are ‘pedantic to an unbelievable degree. They are composed in 
Italian, though in the Ciceronian style, and are merely intellectual 
exercises, to be ranked, perhaps, with school drama. They show a 
remarkable capacity for the absorption of classical lore, but they 
accomplish no other end than that indicated by their author: 
‘‘essercitar gli ingegni.’’ 

The Academy had also its informal side. After the reading 
of the papers, refreshments were served, and the entertainment 
became spontaneous and unrestrained, easily degenerating into 
‘‘fanciullagini poco degne di [uomini] di stato’’:* 


Después de haber leido los papeles . . . , tocaban dos platos a cada 
académico por cada materia que le daban, y siendo mas de veinte, teniamos 
cerca de cincuenta platos cada noche de Academia, y tan regalados que 
algunos costaban cuatro o seis escudos . . . , por quererse esmerar cada 
uno en los suyos. En entrando de las puertas adentro, ninguno podia 
hablar a menos que en verso, so pena de ir pagando nieve y confitura, 
segin el delito, con graciosisimas acusaciones y pleitos formados con sus 
ministros fiseales y abogados, y todo en verso, adonde se ofan extrafios 


y graciosos disparatones, porque no todos los que saben hacer versos son 
decidores de repente.*? 


The Viceroy’s chief interest lay in the field of dramatics,"* and 
during these very years he was preparing a comedia, the separate 
acts of which he sent for criticism to his brother Don Francisco de 
Castro, Conde de Castro and Duque de Taurisano, then Spanish 
ambassador at Rome,’® and which he hoped to have presented in 


76 Belloni, Jl Seicento, Milano, Vallardi, n. d., p. 3. 

77 Diego Duque de Estrada, op. cit., p. 125. 

78 ‘*Ea propter, etiam in Comoedijs summatem quidem gloriam adeptus, in 
quibus grandis, elegans, venustus, et inuentione gloriosus es: ingeniosa argu- 
menta ad veritatem proxime accedentia magna semper dexteritate eligis, quae 
spectatorem sollicitum, intentum, suspensum et auidum mirifice habent: honestos 
amores, pares nuptias Hispano tingis sale; dulees ac felices misces nugas; in- 
scriptione aut titulo celeberrimo decoras . . . et vt vno verbo dicam, Comoediae 
tuae scintillant acvminibvs atque sententiis ... Lemensium Comiti... 
palmam statuo de Comico.’’ Barrionuevo, Panegyricus, p. 169. This book, a 
mosaic of Latin quotations cleverly pieced together, is another example of the 
inanity of much of the literary work done at Naples at this time. For a con- 
demnation, see Saavedra Fajardo, Repiblica literaria, Madrid, 1922, p. 157 
(Clasicos Castellanos). 

79 A. Paz y Melia, Correspondencia del Conde de Lemos . . . in Bull. Hisp., 
V (1903), pp. 253-255. I do not believe that this was La casa confusa, the 
only play by Lemos of which we know the title, represented at Lerma Oct. 16, 
1618 (Ib., p. 250). The latter is probably the play which L. was composing in 
1618 (p. 257). He was working on a comedia also in 1619 (p. 353). 
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Gaeta. It is not certain that this formal play was performed 
before the Oziosi;*° but the Academici witnessed frequently im- 
promptu representations, which were the Viceroy’s delight. Don 
Diego Duque de Estrada, who was present at one of these per- 
formances, has described it in his Comentarios: 


La primera vez que yo entré se hizo una comedia de repente, que . . 
por ser graciosa, la contaré. Representése el hundimiento de Euridice. 
. . . Haeia de Orfeo el Capitin Anaya, un hombre de muy buen ingenio 
y ridiculoso, toeando por citara unas parrillas aforradas de pergamino, 
que formaban unas desconformes voces; de Euridice hacia el Capitan 
Espejo, cuyos bigotes no sélo lo eran, pero bigoteras, pues los ligaba a 
las orejas. El] Rector de Villahermosa, hombre graciosisimo, viejo y sin 
dientes, a Proserpina; el Secretario Antonio de Laredo a Plutén, y yo 
el embajador de Orfeo. . . . Empezése la comedia, y asistian Virrey y 
Virreina con muchas damas encubiertas, permitiéndose, como era de re- 
pente, si se decia alguna palabra sucia o no muy honesta, si lo habia 
menester el consonante del verso. Saliéd el Rector, que como clérigo 
andaba rapado, vestido de duefia, y habiendo en esto entrado una duefia 
muy gorda, como era de noche, pensando que era ella, fué tal la risa, que 
apenas se podia empezar la comedia, la cual empezé el Rector diciendo: 


Proserpina. Yo soy la Proserpina; ésta, la morada 
del horrible rabioso cancerbero, 
que me quiere morder por el trasero. 
Plutén. Bien hay en que morder, no importa nada. 


Y a este tono se fueron siguiendo disparates tan graciosos, que aun los 
que los representaban no lo podian hacer de risa, ete.** 


80 Parrino, II, p. 76, writes: ‘‘Tra le composizioni letti in questa Accad. 
se n’udirono bellissime del Viceré; ed una Comedia da lui composta fu ricevuta 
[where?] con grandissimo applauso.’’ Capaccio, Il Forastiero, pp. 520-521, 
probably Parrino’s source, is no more explicit. 

81 Op. cit., pp. 124-127. The burlesque character of this scene, and per- 
haps also because ‘‘el presidente de aquel mes era el sefior Conde de Lemus,’’ 
and ‘‘asistian Virrey y Virreina con muchas damas encubiertas,’’ led Pellicer to 
conclude (op. cit., pp. 28 and 89) that Duque de Estrada referred not to the 
Oziosi (whose place of meeting was the cloister of S. Maria delle Grazie, and 
later the Convent of S. Domenico) but to another academy which met in the 
Viceregal palace. This point cannot be decided from a study of Duque de 
Estrada’s text; but the idea took root, and has been repeated by La Barrera, 
Navarrete, Pardo Manuel de Villena, Cotarelo, Croce, and others. Gayangos, 
on the other hand, refers Duque de Estrada’s statements to the Oziosi (Mem. 
hist. esp., XII, notes to pp. 124 and 141). In no contemporary book or docu- 
ment have I been able to find a reference to a separate academy in the Palace. 
It would seem that the scene described by Duque de Estrada was typical of the 
informal entertainment which followed the formal meetings, después de haber 
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‘In all of this there is a surprising lack of serious intellectual 
effort. The Oziosi not only failed to rise above the general run of 
the Academies of seventeenth-century Italy, so sweepingly con- 
demned by Belloni in his history of the seicento,** but to equal the 
praiseworthy efforts of the Accademia de’ Lincei, founded in 1603, 
and of the Accademia della Crusca, whose great Vocabolario was 
first published in 1612. Croce, who has written on various occa- 
sions of the Oziosi, has shown that this Academy was one of the 
principal places of interchange between the literatures and the 
literati of Italy and Spain in the seventeenth century; ** but the 
same author declares that the Spanish influence, coming at this late 
date, did not represent a vivifying force in Italian thought and 
letters.** As for Italian influence on the Spaniards, the men in 
question had been thoroughly formed before following Lemos to 
Naples. The Italian men of letters with whom they came in contact 
were certainly no more distinguished than they, for Marino did not 
join the group until several years after Lemos had departed. In 





leido los papeles. The following hexameters from D’Alessandro’s Academiae 
Ociosorum libri III prove that the Oziosi did hold informal gatherings in the 
Palace, summoned by Lemos and presided over by him: 
Tempus erat, quo Sol Coeli alta pererrans 
Altior ibat equis ..., 
Quum studijs proceres docti, et sermonibus altis, 
Quos casti vinclis Academia iunxit Amoris 
Quaerere sublimem ardentes virtutis honorem 
Ocia longa dabant, et tempora laeta trahebant 
Magnanimo coram Perro regalibus aulis. 
Principis accitu hic aderant, quia saepe solebat 
Claros doctrina Heroes audire loquentes 
Cunctarum causas rerum, et primordia mundi. 
Et iam finis erat dictis, quum regius auro 
Praefulgens PETRUS, quamquam pars magna diei 
O proceres, inquit, grato sermone peracta est 
Doctorum; penitus mea non expleta remansit 
Mens tamen, in vestris tantum iuuat vsque morari 
Eloquijs, cuperemque sacros audire canentes 
Ad Cytharam Vates mulcentes aethera versu. ... 
(Op. cit., pp. 65-66.) 
82 Op. cit., p. 12. 
83 Saggi, op. cit., pp. 12, 43, 110, 115, 134, 145, 192. 
84 Uomini e cose della vecchia Italia, serie prima, Bari, 1927, pp. 213-221. 
It is well known that in 1638 the Oziosi, and particularly their President, 
Manso, served as hosts to Milton, whose austere temperament was so alien to 
their own shallow intellectual life. The relations between the Oziosi and the 
German Fruchbringende Gesellschaft have been shown by Borinski in his 
Poetik der Renaissance to have been essentially unimportant. 
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the extant works of Lupercio Leonardo there is not one reference 
to the Oziosi,** although we know that he delivered an oration ‘‘en 
plena Academia con presencia del Virey,’’ in which he endeavored 
to show that in Virgil was to be found the best that Classical litera- 
ture had to offer.** In the Rimas of his brother Bartolomé there 
is but one slight mention (p. 432) of the Oziosi and there is not 
one among them which appears to have been composed for that 
body.** Villamediana, ‘‘che fu quant’ altri mai fastoso e galante,’’ 
was more likely to shine in a group of this sort than either Argen- 
sola, and Lépez de Haro asserts that in Naples 


. . . por sus letras y esplendor y magnificencia, fué de todos admi- 
rado ..., y en particular de los filésofos y poetas ingeniosos que en 
aprobacién de su eminencia en ambas profesiones le hicieron altos sonetos 
y célebres epigramas y diversas obras que han llegado a mis manos. . . .** 


But Villamediana was merely a passing guest at the Literary 
Court of the Conde de Lemos—that Court which might indeed 
have been distinguished if Cervantes, Géngora and Suarez de 
Figueroa had been given a place beside the Argensolas. 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


85 Poems of the Argensolas are indeed found in manuscript collections pre- 
served at Naples, but all of them are now known to scholars. 

86 Pellicer, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

87 Gio. Batt. Basile wrote anagrams to the three Leonardos. See his 
Anagrammi ... Fatti a Diversi, bound with his Ode, Napoli, Roncagliolo, 
1627. Capaccio addressed to Bartolomé one of his epistolae, a mere literary 
exercise: ‘‘Linguam Latina fuisse promiscuam.’’ See Epistularwm Liber 
Primus, Naples, 1615, p. 30. In his will Bartolomé mentions ‘‘ todas las obras 
que tengo del Marin[o] y las bulgares Italianas....’’ See his Conquista de 
las Islas Malucas, ed. M. Mir, Zaragoza, 1891, p. CXLv. 

88 Nobiliario genealogico (1622), apud Cotarelo, El Conde de Villamediana, 
Madrid, 1886, p. 37. MS XIII. C. 82 of the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples 
contains a sonnet of Villamediana addressed to Gio. Batt. Manso, Princeps of 
the Oziosi, which was printed by Croce (Saggi, op. cit., p. 156) with the vari- 
ants from the 2d ed. of Villamediana’s Obras (1635). It is worthy of note 
that neither in this edition, nor in the first (1629), does the sonnet appear as 
addressed to Manso nor does it contain Manso’s name in the 13th line. Bor- 
zelli, op. cit., Chap. VI, accuses Manso of altering sonnets of other poets in such 
a way as to make them appear to have been written in his honor. Belloni (loc. 
cit.), however, is not convinced by Borzelli’s arguments. 
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ON THE GENDER OF MAR: PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


T some time or other most students of the Spanish language 
and literature probably have been puzzled by the alternating 
gender of the word mar. Now masculine, now feminine, this 
capricious vocable is buffeted about the pages of a Spanish novel 
seemingly at the dictate of the author’s whim or mood. If the 
bewildered reader turns to the grammars and dictionaries for 
enlightenment and satisfaction, he finds little comfort in the welter 
of qualifications, exceptions, and special cases which meet his eye. 
With the purpose of ascertaining whether it be possible to 
discover, if not a rule or law, at least a general tendency governing 
the gender of the word mar, the present article presents a com- 
pilation of precept together with a fairly comprehensive body of 
documentation and illustration of practice, drawn chiefly from 
grammarians, lexicographers, and modern writers of Spanish prose. 
Occasional reference has been made to usage during the earlier 
periods, when such deviation has seemed pertinent. The problem 
has, furthermore, been limited to a study of the word as it appears 
in prose, since the poet’s usage is influenced and determined in a 
large measure by that special mechanical fixation which is inherent 
in and peculiar to his medium, viz.: the requirement that the lines 
of his stanza shall contain a specific number of syllables in con- 
formity with the metric pattern of his choice. Thus, synalepha 
and the principle of contraction will, in many instances, dictate 
and determine the use of the masculine after certain prepositions, 
such as a, de, sobre and allende, where the use of the feminine 
article would, by hindering the fusion of contiguous vowels, result 
in supernumerary syllables. More concretely: if the poet is using 
an octosyllabic verse, in which there is regularly an obligatory ictus 
on the seventh syllable, he will say: en las orillas del mar, and not: 
en las orillas de la mar. 

The object of the present inquiry thus involves: critical ex- 
amination of theory and precept regarding the gender of mar; 
study and classification of the practice of modern Spanish prose 
writers of accepted rank; objective conclusions as to laws and 
tendencies which may or may not justify the formulation of general 
or specific rules as to the gender of the word. 

At the outset of this discussion it may be well to recall the fact 
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that mar is the Spanish development of v. 1. mare, and that its 
gender in Latin was neuter. According to the general tendency of 
gender transfers we should expect the word mare to become mas- 
culine in Spanish. Whether by the law of analogy, or due to some 
other influence which need not concern us here, the word did not 
attain absolute fixation as a masculine in Spanish, but fell in with 
a rather small category of nouns of uncertain gender such as puente, 
calor, ete." 

Turning first to the grammarians for enlightenment on the 
point under discussion, we note that there is perfect agreement on 
the fact that the word mar is of double or ambiguous (ambiguo) 
gender, masculine or feminine. There is, furthermore, an attempt 
to classify usage and to distinguish various shades of meaning 
according to gender. We may note in passing that the examples 
cited in support of these statements are drawn largely from pro- 
verbial lore, popular couplets, and adages. The authoritative 
Bello y Cuervo grammar gives the following brief and rather con- 
servative opinion: ‘‘Mar es ambiguo, excepto cuando se le junta 
el substantivo océano o los adjetivos geograficos, Adriatico, At- 
lantico, etc. Sus compuestos bajamar, pleamar, estrellamar son 
femeninos.’’ ® 

The grammar of the Spanish Academy likewise establishes dis- 
tinections in meaning according to gender, and in addition advances 
the opinion that there is a tendency to use the feminine more 
frequently than the masculine. In the following citation the itali- 
cized statements call attention to certain opinions which are of 
special interest and concern to the conclusions formulated at the 
close of this study. ‘‘La palabra mar es ambigua, aunque con 
mas tendencia al género femenino, como lo prueban las locuciones 
siguientes ; do va la mar, vayan las arenas; hacerse a la mar; quien 
no se aventura, no pasa la mar; y varias otras. Cuando a esta 
palabra se agrega un nombre especial para distinguir un mar de 
otro, es hoy siempre masculina; por ejemplo: el mar Atlantico, el 
mar Mediterraneo; pero cuando se quiere expresar alguno de los 
ordinarios accidentes del mar, el mismo vocablo se emplea como 
femenino y, asi, decimos: larga mar; alta mar; y del mismo modo se 
han formado las voces compuestas bajamar, pleamar, etc.’’ * 

1F, Hansen, Gramdatica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, No. 
459. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica histérica espaiola, Paris, 1925, 
No. 77, 1(d). Meyer Liibke, Grammaire des langues romaines, Paris, 1895, II, 
471. 

2 Andrés Bello, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1908, No. 179. 

3 Gramatica de la lengua castellana (9na. ed.), Madrid, 1917, No. 25. 
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Of Spanish reference grammars published in this country, those 
of Ramsey and Olmsted-Gordon include specific comments on the 
matter under discussion. Ramsey, in his rather comprehensive 
treatment of gender in Spanish, lists the word mar with a dozen 
nouns ‘‘used in either gender by standard authors’’; he states, 
furthermore, that the masculine is preferred, but that the feminine 
is used in elevated style. A footnote to the Olmsted-Gordon dis- 
cussion of gender reads as follows: ‘‘The feminine is used in many 
figurative expressions (such as la mar de cosas, a lot of things) as 
well as in the compounds altamar [sic], bajamar, ete. The mas- 
culine is used when a sea is named, as, for example, el mar Medi- 
terradneo, The Mediterranean Sea, etc.’’ ® 

Another interesting discussion of this point by American schol- 
ars, and one which has a place here, is that contained in a note 
to a school edition of El Capitan Ribot: ‘‘Mar, mas. and fem. 
Many nouns formerly feminine are today masculine in simple 
prose; they preserve the archaic feminine, however, in certain 
phrases (e.g. la mar de cosas, ‘a whole lot of things’) and in a style 
tending to be poetic, sublime, or affected.’’ ® 

This attempt to establish distinctions based on psychological 
grounds such as mood, attitude, tonality, or style, is perhaps as 
close an approach to solution of the difficulty as is possible by 
purely subjective methods. Yet, an examination of the practice of 
modern Spanish prose writers, such as is included in this study, 
offers plenty of evidence that these writers do not, with the excep- 
tion of one author (Pereda), follow this canon. Indeed, inspection 
of the tables cited at a subsequent point will reveal the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of Spain’s great modern novelists 
prefer the masculine, regardless of mood or style. As for the 
strong implication that mar was formerly feminine, and that to say 
la mar is to speak archaically, one may well be permitted to ask 
for actual demonstration of the point. As a matter of fact the 
masculine was used in the older literature as far back as the 
Poema de Mio Cid in which work the masculine occurs six times 
as against three feminine cases." In the case of Cervantes we note 
that his travel novel Persiles y Sigismunda, published the very year 
of his death (1616), shows a very decided preference for the mas- 

4M. Ramsey, A Text-book of Modern Spanish, New York, 1911, No. 1293. 

5 Olmsted-Gordon, A Spanish Grammar, New York, 1911, p. 307. 


6 A. Palacio Valdés, La alegria del capitan Ribot (edited by Morrison and 
Churchman), New York, 1906, p. 165. 


7R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, I, No. 65: ‘‘Mar es de ambos 
géneros. El neutro latino mar aparece seis veces masc. y tres veces fem.’’ 
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culine as may be seen from the ratio 124 masculine versus 15 
feminine. 

Examination of the dictionaries reveals the same attempt to 
distinguish various meanings according to gender used. The dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy does not pursue the matter with 
the same pains as we have seen above in the case of the grammar 
published under its auspices. After classifying the word as am- 
biguo, it lists a series of examples for each gender, most of which 
illustrations are figurative, proverbial, or similarly fixed expres- 
sions to which long usage has lent authority. Study of this list 
would seem to indicate, by inference at least, that mar is predomi- 
nantly feminine. Thus we read: ‘‘La mar que se parte, arroyos 
se hace. Del mar el mero, y de la tierra, el carnero. Un mar de 
lagrimas; la mar de (mucho) ; alta mar; mar larga, mar 
tendida; mar bonanza; mar ancha; almirante de la mar; creciente 
del mar; mar cerrada; arar en el mar; arrojarse a la mar; hablar 
de la mar; hacerse a la mar; meter la mar en un pozo; picarse el 
o la mar; quebrar el mar; romperse el mar.’’ ® 

Of the other important dictionaries examined, only one, that 
of Salva, carries the discussion any farther than does the dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy. Probing the problem somewhat more 
deeply than do the grammarians and lexicographers previously 
cited, Salv4 advances in the course of his definition two new dis- 
tinctions: ‘‘Mar: ambiguo (pero unido a los nombres Adriatico, 
océano, etc., es precisamente masculino). También lo es en el 
plural; y se prefiere darle este género, cuando se junta con adjeti- 
vos de dos terminaciones.’?’ The most striking example of usage 
quoted by this authority is the phrase ‘‘correr la mar; correr los 
mares.’’ ® 

Before examining the practice of these rules, we may well 
adduce one more note on the precept side of the balance. In an 
article entitled alta mar, contained in a well known Spanish ency- 
clopedia, occurs an interesting comment on the use of the word mar 
among sailors, a statement which serves to strengthen certain con- 
clusions drawn from the materials used in the present study. ‘‘En 
el lenguaje marinero se toma esta palabra en el sentido de estado 
del mar, empledndose en tal concepto como femenino; asi se dice: 





8 Diccionario de la Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1925, vide mar. 
Tabulation of examples cited shows a ratio of 16 feminine versus 9 masculine, 
omitting duplications and cases in which mar is used in a definition. 

® Vicente Salv4, Nuevo diccionario de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1904. 
(Italics are mine.) 
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hay mucha mar, para expresar que hay grandes olas.’’?® This 
meaning of the word is found in English, the Scandinavian, and 
other languages, though probably not with high frequency in the 
landlubber’s vocabulary. Poe has the following example of this 
meaning in his Descent Into The Maelstrom: ‘‘A gigantic sea 
happened to take us right under the counter.’’ Defoe, in the 
second chapter of Robinson Crusoe, offers an instance of the same 
meaning carried over into the plural: ‘‘By noon the sea went very 
high indeed, and we shipped several seas.’’ 

As a summary and concordance of the various distinctions of 
meaning made by the arbiters quoted up to this point, we may 
formulate a tentative composite table in recapitulation of their 
opinions. 

TABLE I 

1. The word mar is masculine or feminine. (All authorities) 

2. It oceurs with greater frequency in the (Grammar Span. Acad.) 
feminine. 

3. The masculine is always used with océano (Several authorities) 
and proper geographical names. 

4. The feminine is preferred in expressing (Grammar Span. Acad.) 
usual attributes and epithets. 

5. The feminine is used in fixed compounds: (Several authorities) 
such as bajamar, pleamar, etc. 

6. The feminine is used predominantly in (Dictionary Span. Acad.) 
proverbial lore and adages. 

7. It is necessarily masculine when plural- (Salvé) 
ized with the meaning oceans. 

8. The masculine is preferred with two- (Salvé) 
termination adjectives. 

9. The feminine is used in poetic, archaic, (Morrison-Churchill, 
affected, figurative or sublime style. Olmsted-Gordon ) 

10. The feminine in nautical parlance means (Enciclopedia Espasa) 
condition or state of the sea, high 
waves. 


Turning now to a consideration of the practice of modern 
Spanish writers, we shall observe a very considerable deviation 
from what might be called a composite theoretical standard as set 
forth in Table I. Indeed, one can ill escape the conclusion that 
this theoretical norm has been formulated largely on the basis of 
subjective judgment supported by a small number of examples of 
usage in proverbs and adages, rather than on examination of actual 
practice by Spanish writers. 


10 J, Espasa, Encyclopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona. 
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It is not without interest to note, in this connection, that Spanish 
authors have had to contend, not’ only with the uncertainty of 
grammatical gender of the word mar, but have encountered a simi- 
lar duality in the natural and poetic gender of the sea when en- 
visaged as a personified being. In some of the passages quoted 
below, one may observe a curious conflict between the grammatical 
and the poetic gender of the word. This disparity is especially 
striking in certain excerpts from Baroja. 

‘*Todos, sin saber por qué, suponemos al mar mujer, todos le 
dotamos de una personalidad instintiva y cambiante, enigmatica y 
pérfida.’’ ™ 

‘‘'El mar! jEl mar! jThalassa! j;Thalassa! Dama eterna y 
siempre joven; esencia misteriosa y divina, adornada con olas y 
con espumas, en ti pensamos ... jOh mar, hija del Eter y del 
Dia!’’ # 

Even as the sea is to Baroja’s imagination the essence of the 
eternal feminine, so to Unamuno it (or shall we say she, or he) 
suggests an animate being in the guise of a lover, or again, a father. 

‘*Tierra y mar abrazados bajo el cielo mejen sus lenguas mien- 
tras él entre montes de pinares tranquilo suema. Ondea palpitando 
el seno azul del novio (the sea) y a su aliento la verde cabellera de 
la novia (the land) se mece. .. .’’™® 

** Allende el padre mar . . . les lanza a las Américas.’’ ** 

Hernandez-Cata, in a poem which appeared a few years ago in 
La Esfera, makes a very emphatic distinction of meaning between 
the two genders. I am unable to quote the poem in its entirety, 
but the first line runs: ‘‘E] mar, la mar, no es lo mismo.’’** In 
the novel Del frio al fuego, by Felipe Trigo, the author presents to 
us in one of his characters the typical landlubber trying to untangle 
the mysteries of port and starboard, and other arcana of sea life. 
A fellow passenger who undertakes to induct him into the laber- 
inths of nautical terminology, says: ‘‘Y ademas, no se dice el mar, 
sino la mar . . . es mas marinero.’’ *® 

11 Pio Baroja, Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia (Renacimiento), Madrid, 
n. d., p. 321. 

12 El laberinto de las sirenas (Caro Raggio, 2da. ed.), Madrid, n. d., p. 
321. 

13 Miguel de Unamuno, Andanzas y visiones espaiolas (Renacimiento), 
Madrid, 1922, p. 267. 

14 Ibid., p. 269. 

15 This interesting example was called to my attention by Professor José 
Balseiro of the University of Illinois. 


16 Felipe Trigo, op. cit., p. 37. For this reference I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fitz-Gerald of St. Johns College. 
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In presenting now a statistical summary of actual usage by 
modern authors, it should be stated that these writers have not 
been singled out primarily by reason of their rank as stylists. 
Rather, they have been chosen for purposes of this study because 
they are reputable Spanish prose writers who have produced works 
in which the sea plays an important réle, and in which the word 
mar has a sufficiently high frequency to be of statistical value. 
The reason why no poets have been included in the tabulation has 
been set forth in a previous paragraph. 

The material herewith presented was drawn from the prose 
works of fifteen well known Spanish authors of modern times, one 
technical article, and one repository of popular lore. Almost 
fifteen hundred occurrences of the word mar have been noted and 
tabulated. While this may not constitute an exhaustive range, yet 
its scope, variety, and bulk certainly represents a fair cross-section 
of modern Spanish prose. The summaries of frequencies according 
to categories presented in Table II invite certain deductions which 
are not without interest to the student of Spanish. 

In several instances there is evidence that there exists a wide 
discrepancy between precept and practice. In the case of the 
grammar of the Spanish Academy we find the assertion made that 
the feminine gender is used more often than the masculine. Ref- 
erence to the practice of 15 modern writers shows that the mascu- 
line is used almost four times as often as the feminine (mas. 1168 
versus fem. 311). Of fifteen authors, including such stylists as 
Valera, Valle-Inclan, Ricardo Leén, Azorin, and Pereda, one notes 
that Pereda is the only writer to use the word preponderantly in 
the feminine. It is true that Valdés shows a strong predilection 
for the feminine in José; yet a count of occurrences in four of his 
novels, in which the sea plays a role, reveals a slight leaning to- 
wards the masculine (mas, 95 versus fem. 79). In the case of 
Salva’s statement that the masculine is preferred with two-termina- 
tion adjectives, one might raise the question as to whether the 
opposite, rather, is not true. In this study no evidence was found 
to support his statement. Did anyone ever write alto mar, mar 
largo, or mar alto? Finally, many fixed compounds such as plea- 
mar and bajamar, as well as other near-fixations of the type mar 
alta, larga mar, ete., have become exclusively feminine. 

The following conclusions seem indicated and justified without 
reservation : 

1. Mar is of double (ambiguo) gender, but its meaning varies 
somewhat according to gender used. 
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TasLe II. GenpeR INCIDENCE 






































Sing. Plur. Total 
Author and Work Ae 
Mas Fem. | Mas. | Fem.| Mas Fem 
Fern4n Caballero 
Mics cococcvccsepice 13 8 0 0 13 8 21 
Pe GUIS Se ieee see e’ 9 0; 07; 0 9 0 9 
Promesa de un soldado...... 3 2 1 0 4 2 6 
NB. 6 cesvnevenstas 17 3 1 0 18 3 21 
42| 13 2 0 44) 13 57 
Juan Valera 
i a nae ae Oil 33 5| 14 0 47 5 52 
Concha Espina 
Talin y otros cuentos........ 10 Si Sut @ 12 3 15 
La rosa de los vientos........ 36 | 21 2 1 38| 22 60 
Naves en el mar............ 21 2 1 0 22 2 24 
67 | 26 5 1 72| 27 99 
Pardo Bazan 
> aa oy 13 0 1 0 14 0 14 
La piedra angular.......... 4 Oo; 110 5 0 5 
Cuentos de Marineda........ 2 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Un destripador...........+.. 2 2 3 0 5 2 7 
21 2 5 0 26 2 28 
Miguel de Unamuno 
Andanzas y visiones........ 51 0; 07; 0 51 0 51 
B. Pérez Galdés 
ere ee 31 7 mS. @ 36 7 43 
Ph atea) adams oneal 6 0 1 0 7 0 7 
37 7 6 0 43 7 50 
A. Palacio Valdés 
TET sot a aiGh ban hes 25 | 67 0 0 25| 67 92 
El Capitan Ribot........... 22 3 0 0 22 3 25 
Los majos de Cddiz......... 16 4 1 0 17 4 21 
Marta y Marta............ 31 5 0 0 31 5 36 
94} 79 1 0 95| 791] 174 
R. Pérez de Ayala 
El signo de Artemisa........ 27 4 2 0 29 4 33 
Bh, + séanaeedadeud 14 0 0 0 14 0 14 
Tinieblas en las cumbres..... 9 3 0 0 9 3 12 
50 7 2 0 52 7 59 
V. Blasco Ib4fiez 
Flor dé M@YO......seseeee: 116] 17} Oj] O | 116) 17] 133 
a ee 13 0; 07; 0 13 0 13 
ie os he wp eal 16 3 0 0 16 3 19 
145 | 20 0 0 145| 20] 165 
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Sing. Plur. Total 
Author and Werk Gr. 
Total 
Mas. | Fem.| Mas. | Fem.| Mas Fem 
J. Marfa de Pereda 
Es aa kv be nvsecdenr 8| 43 1 1 9| 44 53 
Re. 6 i 086KS ee & 14| 46) 3 5 17; 51 68 
22; 89 4 6 26; 95] 121 
R. del Valle-Inclan 
La lampara maravillosa.... . 30 0 5 | 0 35 0 35 
Sonata de primavera........ 4 0; 01; 0 4 0 4 
La media noche............ 7 0 0 0 7 0 7 
41 0 5 | 0 46 0 46 
Ricardo Leén 
Casta de hidalgos........... 14 0; 510 19 0 19 
El amor de los amores....... 6 0 1 0 7 0 7 
Comedia sentimental........| 33 1 0 0 33 1 34 
EAR CIIIIIINR. «co cnceseeecs 17 3 0 0 17 3 20 
70 4 6 | 0 76 4 80 
Azorin 
Al mdrgen de los cldsicos..... 20 1} 10 1 30 2 32 
Clasicos y modernos......... 5 0 0 0 5 0 5 
El paisaje de Espafia.......| 23 0 1 0 24 0 24 
48 1} il 1 59 2 61 
Pio Baroja 
CN Ee 197 3 200 206 
La ruta del aventurero....... 6 7 7 
203 5| 4 1 207 6 | 213 
Gabriel Miré 
La novela de mi amigo....... 25 0 2 0 27 0 27 
SRD VOM ss cs creiais vs 41 i 0 0 41 4 45 
Libro de Sigiienza.......... 30 2 2;0 32 2 34 
96 6 4 0 100 6 | 106 
Enciclop. univ. ilust........| 48 9} 6 0 52 9 61 
Refranero esp. nédutico y 
meteorolégico (Saralegui y 
I ii alle a ae bine 0 25; 29; 01; 0 25} 29 54 
Grand total by categories. . .| M.S. |F.S. |M.P. |F.P.|Mas. |Fem. |Total 
1093 |} 302} 75 | 9 |1168| 311 | 1479 


























2. When joined to the word océano or to geographical adjectives 
to designate a particular sea or ocean, it is always masculine. 

3. In modern prose it is preponderantly used as a masculine. 

4, Mares in the specific meaning of oceans is masculine. 

5. The feminine is used in certain time-hallowed compounds 


such as pleamar, ete. 
23 
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6. Among seafolk the feminine often has the specific meaning 
of condition of the sea, high waves, etc. 

Other conclusions which seem in part supported by practice, 
but are subject to frequent exceptions and hence may better be 
called tendencies are the following: 

1. In paremiological lore and popular adages there is a slight, 
but not significant, tendency to prefer the feminine (c.f. Refranero, 
Table II: mas. 25 versus fem. 29). 

2. Some authors tend to use the feminine in poetic, figurative, 
or elevated style. This cannot, however, be designated as a gen- 
eral practice, as many reputable authors consistently use the 
masculine regardless of stylistic tonality, preferring it even in 
highly poetic prose, personification or even in apostrophe to the sea. 

Ouav K. LUNDEBERG 


Duke University 
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AGAIN THE CUESTION DE AMOR IN THE EARLY 
SPANISH DRAMA 


N an article entitled Una cuestién de amor en comedias antiguas 

espanolas* J. F. Montesinos calls attention to the fact that the 
first questione of Boceaccio’s Filocolo is found in the play Premio 
riguroso y amistad bien pegada,’ attributed to Lope without suffi- 
cient proof and in Tirso’s Dofia Beatriz de Silva. 

More recently Joaquin Casalduero published an article entitled 
Parodia de una cuestién de amor y queja de las fregonas,’ in which 
he finds the same questione of the Filocolo burlesqued in La En- 
tretenida of Cervantes. In the opinion of Montesinos and Ca- 
salduero, the author of the Premio riguroso and Cervantes had 
read the Filocolo. 

Both scholars overlooked the fact that Timoneda took the same 
first questione for a prologue to La Comedia de Amphitrion and 
also the third questione d’amore of the Filocolo as a prologue to the 
Comedia de los Menemnos.* The plays which were published in 
1559* may possibly have come from the Filocolo directly, but 
Timoneda had available a Spanish translation published twice in 
the year 1546. 

What about the relationship of Timoneda’s version to La Entre- 
tenida of Cervantes? With characteristic good humor Cervantes 
transformed the courtly questione d’amore with two gallants who 
are ardently enamoured of a lady to a pair of faint-hearted bullies, 
who threaten but do not draw their sword and when the kitchen 
maid, Cristina, appears, thinking that at least one is dead, she finds 
that her two lovers are amicably discussing the matter in a wine 


shop. Torrente asks to which one she gives her preference, and 
Cristina replies: ° 


1 RFE, 1926, XIII, 280-283. 

2 Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Academia Espaiola. 
(Nueva edicién.) Obras dramaticas, I, 307-335, Madrid, 1916. 

8 RFE, 1932, XIX, 181-187. 

4J. P. W. Crawford, Notes on the ‘Amphitrion’ and ‘Los Menemnos’ of 
Juan de Timoneda, in Modern Language Review, 1914, IX, 248-251. Also The 
Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 1922, 119-121. 

5 Obras completas de Juan de Timoneda, I, Valencia, 1911. 

6 Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Ed. pub. por R. 
Schevill y A. Bonilla. Comedias y entremeses, III, Madrid, 1918, 83-84. 
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Es injusta peticion, 

y aquessa declaracion 

no la han de hazer las mugeres 
como yo; mas, si gustays 

que por sefias os lo diga, 

hare lo que a mas me obliga 

el amor que me mostrays. 


In the prologue to the Amphitrion Pascuala says to her father (not 
to her mother as in the Filocolo):* « . . . esso no lo podré acabar 
con mi honestidad, baste que con una sejfial sefale qual es mi 
voluntad. » 

Instead of two garlands, Cristina asks Ocafia for a handkerchief 
and the latter offers her one, tattered and torn. Then Cristina 
says: 

Toma este mio, Torrente, 

y con esto he declarado 

lo que me aueys preguntado 
honesta y discretamente. 


Pascuala says: «Sus: Toma, Roseno, esta mi guirnalda, y dame la 
tuya, Morato. Declarado queda ya, padre mio, a quien mas destos 
ama mi corazon. » 
Cristina bids goodbye, and her lovers are left alone. Torrente 

‘then says: 

Si no te aclaras despues, 

mas confuso estoy agora 

que antes de hazer la pregunta. 


In Timoneda’s version, Roseno remarks in Pascuala’s presence: 
« Certificote, hermosa zagala, que nos dexas mas suspensos, confusos, 
y enrriscados que antes, si mas no te aclaras. » 

The rest of Timoneda’s scene was cut to a minimum by Cervan- 
tes. The cuestidn de amor in the eyes of Boccaccio and Timoneda, 
was something to be talked about interminably without hope of 
reaching a solution. To Cervantes the humor of the situation lay 
in the bravado of two timid swashbucklers, rather than in prating 
of love and the giving or receiving of a garland (or a handker- 
chief) from a lady (or a seullery-maid). 

Ocaiia then explains: 


Pues yo me aplico la palma, 
que en mi provecho mi alma 
estas razones apunta: 

a ti dio, sin darle nada, 


7 Timoneda, ibid., 14. 
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y, sin darme a mi, tomd; 
con el darte, te pagd; 
lleuando, queda obligada 
al pago que recibio. 


Similarly Morato says in Timoneda’s version: « Claro esté que no 
a otro fin tom6 mi guirnalda, sino porque le agradan mas mis cosas, 
y tener ocasion de quedarme obligada, y a ti dio la suya por 
despedida.» Torrente replies: 


A quien toman lo que tiene, 
dan muestra que se aborrece ; 
y en el dar, claro parece 

que mas amor se contiene, 
pues con las dadiuas crece. 


Roseno gives a similar reply: « Poco sabes de amorio, Morato, pues 
dizes esso: porque hagote saber que ha mostrado amar tus cosas 
mas que a tu persona, pues vemos que te las quita: y a mi quererme 
mas que las mias, pues me da las suyas. » 

Cervantes thought that Timoneda’s scene had already served its 
purpose and that it should reach the jury supposed to decide such 
questions at once. Ocafia promptly refers it to the mosqueteria: 


La verdad desta question 
quede a la mosqueteria, 
que tal ay que en el se cria 
el ingenio de un Platon. 


In Timoneda’s version, Bromio says: « Nobles y apassionados Se- 
hores y sefloras: la quistion suso dicha dexamos en mano de vues- 
tras mercedes para que declaren a qual destos dos zagales ama y 
quiere mas esta zagala; que manana bolueremos por la respuesta. » 
The remark that a courtly cuestién de amor should be referred 
to a decision by the mosqueteria is typical of Cervantes. It was in 
the same spirit of good-humored fun that he brings the scene to 
an end: 
OcaNa. Estos eapipardos son 
poetas casi los mas, 
y tal vez alguno oyras 
que a socapa dize cosas 
que parece, de curiosas, 
que las dicta Barrauas. 


We know from the prologue to the Ocho comedias y ocho 
entremeses nuevos that Cervantes as a boy attended plays by Lope 
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de Rueda and his contemporaries and it is possible that he saw the 
Amphitrion of Timoneda with its cuestién de amor introduction. 
What is certain is that there was a copy of Las tres Comedias del 
facundissimo Poeta Juan Timoneda on the table when Cervantes 
was writing a scene of La Entretenida. 

Schevill and Bonilla assign * from 1606 to 1608 approximately 
for the composition of La Entretenida. Cervantes thought well of 
the scene of Cristina and her two lovers and tried his hand at an 
entremés, La guarda cuydadosa, which is approximately dated from 
a letter occurring in the play as 1611.° 

It is interesting to see how the scene of La Entretenida devel- 
oped into La guarda cuydadosa. Cristina is now known as 
Cristinica who performs the same jobs in the kitchen, but instead 
of two lackeys Torrente and Ocaiia, their places are taken by a 
young sacristan and an old soldier, both of whom are in love with 
Cristinica. The lackeys were only sketched in La Entretenida, but 
in the entremés they have acquired life, vigor, variety and abundant 
humor. Furthermore, the setting of the cuestién de amor has been 
all but lost sight of. When the time comes to put an end to fool- 
ing, the Amo says:*° « Aora, bien, muchacha, escoge de los dos el 
que te agrada, que yo gusto dello, y con esto pondras paz entre dos 
tan fuertes competidores.» When the rivals agree, Cristinica 
chooses the sacristan and preparations are made at once for the 
marriage. From the time of Boccaccio and earlier, it was con- 
sidered improper for the cuestién de amor to decide anything. 
Cervantes was more modern and at the same time more human for 
he did select a man of whom the girl could approve. 

In the Premio riguroso y amistad bien pagada Risela, Torino 
and Alcino act like convential shepherds of literary tradition. The 
framework of the cuestién de amor is built up on the lines appar- 
ently of Timoneda’s version, but longer and more stupid than his.” 
Risela puts her garland upon Alcino’s brow and places upon her 
own one worn by Torino. The shepherds mournfully debate the 
question which is incapable of solution. 

J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 

8 Obras completas, ete., VI, 132. 

9 Ibid., IV, 59-79 and VI, 132. 

10 Ibid., IV, 78. 

11 Obras de Lope de Vega, etc., 320. 











CITAS BIBLICAS EN EL CRITICON 


L CRITICON de Baltasar Gracin es una de las obras mas ricas 
del siglo de oro en reminiscencias y alusiones literarias. 

Pocos libros de amena literatura, incluyendo los de Quevedo, 
contienen tan grande caudal de referencias a los moralistas latinos ; 
ninguno puede competir con él en la abundancia de alusiones a 
textos puramente literarios; y sélo en los tratados de indole re- 
ligiosa y diddctica se hallar4 igual riqueza de alusiones biblicas. 
Estas iltimas representan aproximadamente, segin mi fichero, la 
séptima parte del total de referencias literarias. Mr. André 
Rouveyre, en su admirable ensayo sobre Gracian, ha dicho: ‘‘Ce 
professeur d’Ecriture sainte affectionne, plus que la Bible, des 
écrivains profanes, certains trés profanes, tels que Sénéque, Mare- 
Auréle, Martial, Lucien.’’? Semejante conjetura no la encuentro 
confirmada literalmente. Las referencias a los cuatro autores 
citados son unas cuarenta y ocho (predominando las de Séneca, y 
siguiéndole Marcial), apenas la mitad del nimero de referencias 
biblicas que voy a sefialar a continuacién. 

En estas notas citaré El Criticén por el texto que tengo pre- 
parado para mi edicién critica, y la Vulgata por la edicién magis- 
tral del P. Michaele Hetzenauer, Ratisbona, 1922. Los nimeros 
iniciales indican, las Partes de El Criticén el romano, y las Crisis o 
capitulos el arabigo. 

I, 1. hablando, los sabios engendran otros. Comp. Proverbios, 
XIII, 20: ‘‘Qui cum sapientibus graditur, sapiens erit.’’ 

I, 2. reconociendo en todgs las maravillas criadas las perfec- 
ciones divinas y passando de las criaturas al Criador. Este pensa- 
miento, constantemente repetido en la literatura religiosa, tiene su 
mas antigua expresién en el Libro de la Sabiduria, XIII, 3-9, y 
particularmente en el versiculo 5: ‘‘a magnitudine enim speciei, 
et creaturae cognoscibiliter poterit creator horum videri.’’ 

I, 2. el sol... es igual, pues nace para todos. Fruto de una 
observacién natural, o acaso reminiscencia biblica por el empleo 
de nacer, pues el Sefior ‘‘solem suum oriri [en las versiones cas- 
tellanas nacer] facit super bonos, et malos.’’ San Mateo, V, 45. 

1 Baltasar Gracidn: Pages caractéristiques. Précédées d’une étude critique 


par André Rouveyre. Traduction originale et notices par Victor Bouillier, 
Paris, 1925, pag. 97. 
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I, 2. la luna... presidente de la noche. Dicelo Gracidn de 
modo nada elegante, pero fiel al texto biblico: ‘‘Fecitque Deus duo 
luminaria magna: luminare maius, ut praeesset diei: et luminare 
minus, ut praeesset nocti.’’ Génesis, I, 16. 

I, 3. la varia naturaleza . . . Imprimié para ello en nuestros 
dnimos una viva propensién de escudrifar sus puntuales efectos. 
Ocupacién pésima la Ulamé el mayor sabio. Comp. Eclesiastés, I, 
13: ‘‘et proposui in animo meo quaerere et investigare sapienter 
de omnibus, quae fiunt sub sole. Hane ocecupationem pessimam 
dedit Deus filiis hominum, ut oceuparentur in ea.’’? Dice Gracian 
el mayor sabio, y en otros lugares el Sabio. Y asi se llamaba por 
antonomasia a Salomén. Entre los romanos, el mas sabio de los 
hombres era Catén (vide, v. gr., Cicerén, De Amicitia, II, 10). 
Nuestros clasicos, en particular los teédlogos, se referian constante- 
mente a Salomén diciendo sélo el Sabio: véase, por ejemplo, fray 
Luis de Granada, BAE., VI, 139 b, 146 a, 149 b, et passim. El 
fundamento esta naturalmente en la Biblia, en cuyo Libro Pri- 
mero de los Reyes (IV, 31) se dice de é1: ‘‘et erat sapientior cunctis 
hominibus.”’ 

I, 3. jO prévida bondad del Criador, y quién puede negar 
aun en el secreto de su necio coracén tan atenta providencia? 
Comp. San Pablo, Ad Romanos, I, 21: ‘‘Quia cum cognovissent 
Deum, non sicut Deum glorificaverunt, aut gratias egerunt: sed 
evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis, et obscuratum est insipiens cor 
eorum.’’ 

I, 3. Realca el gusto a reconocer aquella beldad infinita del 
Criador que en esta terrestre se representa. Comp. Libro de la 
Sabiduria, XIII, 5, ya citado. 

I, 3. De suerte, que la vida del hombre no es otro que una 
milicia sobre la haz de la tierra. Cita del Libro de Job, VII, 1: 
‘*Militia est vita hominis super terram.’’ Pensamiento también 
de Séneca: ‘‘Vivere, Lucili, militare est.’’ (Epist., XCVI.) Y 
antes lo habia dicho Euripides en Las Suplicantes, vv. 549-550: 
"ANN’ & wdraso, yoOre ravOparwv xaxad’ | radaicual’ huey 6 Bios. Véase 
también su Hipélito, v. 189. 


I, 3. Assi que con razén definié un filésofo este wniverso espejo * 


grande de Dios. Escribe fray Luis de Granada: ‘‘iQué es, Sefor, 
todo este mundo visible sino un espejo que pusistes delante de 
nuestros ojos para que en él contemplasemos vuestra hermosura?”’ 

2 Esta fuente, y diez biblicas ms, estén puntualizadas por dos curiosos 


lectores (letras diferentes) en el margen de un ejemplar de las Obras de 
Gracian (Amberes, 1669) que posee nuestra biblioteca universitaria. 
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(Simbolo de la Fe, en BAE., VI, 186 b.) La fuente es el Libro de 
la Sabiduria, VII, 27: ‘‘speculum sine macula Dei maiestatis, et 
imago bonitatis illius.’’ 

I, 4. g... el hipécrita no trae la viga en los ojos? Alude al 
texto de San Mateo, VII, 3: ‘‘Quid autem vides festucam in oculo 
fratris tui: et trabem in oculo tuo non vides?’’ 

I, 4. huvo rey que temié y resguardé wn favorecido suyo de 
sus cortesanos (jqué hiziera de villanos!) mds que de los ham- 
brientos leones de un lago . . . Refiérese a la historia de Daniel, 
segin el libro de la Profecia de Daniel, VI, 14-22; XIV, 30-40. 

I, 5. wun desengaiado tomara antes aver sido trasladado de 
la cuna a la urna, del talamo al timulo. Posible alusién al des- 
engahado Job: ‘‘Fuissem quasi non essem, de utero translatus ad 
tumulum.’’ Libro de Job, X, 19. 

I, 5. el mundo... Cridlo Dios muy concertado, y el hom- 
bre lo ha confundido. Pensamiento andlogo es el de Manilio, 
Astronomica, I, 515-517: ‘‘Omnia mortali mutantur lege creata,/ 
nec se cognoscunt terrae vertentibus annis,/ et mutant variam 
faciem per saecula gentes.’’ Guarda cierta semejanza también con 
‘*fecerit Deus hominem rectum, et ipse se infinitis miscuerit quaes- 
tionibus.’’ Eclesiastés, VII, 30.* 


I, 5. la propensién al mal. Esta es la que luego se apodera 
de un niio. Comp. Libro de los Proverbios, XXII, 15: ‘‘Stultitia 
colligata est in corde pueri.’’ 


3 El Sr. E. Sarmiento ha apuntado este pasaje biblico en Une note sur ‘‘ El 
Criticén’’ et l’Ecclésiaste (Bulletin hispanique, 1932, XXXIV, 150-153), asi 
como trece pasajes mfs que yo también tenia recogidos. Los otros cinco que 
sefala paréceme que ni en el sentido ni en la aplicacién son aceptables. Por 
ejemplo, el que indica con el nimero 2 dice asi: ‘‘ Mira aquel otro de les siete 
de Grecia, eternizado sabio por sola aquella sentencia: Huye en todo la demasia. 
—WNoli esse justus multum, neque plus sapias quam necesse est, ne obstupescas. 
Ne impie agas multum, et noli esse stultus, ne moriaris in tempore non tuo. 
VII, 17 et 18.’’ Ninguna relacién veo yo entre ambos textos. La fuente, 
ademas, es el dicho griego Mnéw &yay, tan corriente en su versién latina, Ne 
quid nimis 0 Nihil nimis, atribuido por unos a Chilén, y por otros a Solén 
o Tales de Mileto. Atribi@yelo Graciin a Pitaco (Criticén, I, xiii), siguiendo, 
no a Erasmo en los Adagia, sino a Alciato en el emblema Dicta septem sapien- 
tum. Terencio considera tal precepto como el de mayor valor en la vida: 
‘*Nam id arbitror/adprime in vita esse utile, Ut ne quid nimis.’’ (Andria, 
I, i, 33-34.) La fuente del namero 7 es otra, que indicamos m4s adelante. Y la 
correspondiente a la frase Son tontos todos los que lo parecen, etc., no es la 
Biblia, sino la que declara Graci4n mismo en Agudeza y arte de ingenio, 
XXVIII (ed. Huesea, 1648, pag. 194): ‘‘A este, pues, Marte Portugues 
[Pablo de Parada], que renueva los echos de aquellos primeros Espajioles en 
Italia y Flandes, digno de aquel siglo del Belicoso Carlos, le oi dezir y ponderar 
que son tontos todos los que lo parecen, y la metad de los que no lo parecen.’’ 
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I, 5. més son los que mueren de ahito que de hambre. Comp. 
el Eclesidstico, XX XVII, 34: ‘‘Propter crapulam multi obierunt: 
qui autem abstinens est, adiiciet vitam.’’ 

I, 5. jEste es el camino de la verdad, y la verdad de la vida! 
Frase acufiada sobre la biblica: ‘‘Dicit ei Iesus: Ego sum via, et 
veritas, et vita.’’ San Juan Evangelista, XIV, 6. 

I, 6. No se da ya en el mundo a quien no tiene, sino a quien 
mds tiene. Asi en San Mateo, XXV, 28-29: ‘‘Tollite itaque ab eo 
talentum, et date ei, qui habet decem talenta: omni enim habenti 
dabitur, et abundabit: ei autem, qui non habet, et quod videtur 
habere, auferetur ab eo.”’ 

I, 6. Que un ciego gute a otro, gran necedad es. Comp. San 
Lucas, VI, 39: ‘‘Numquid potest caecus caecum ducere? nonne 
ambo in foveam cadunt?’’ Véase también San Mateo, XV, 14. 

I, 6. quando cayé el lucero de la mafiana aquel aciago dia. 
Alude, claro esté, a Lucifer, el principe de los Angeles rebeldes, 
quien es asociado en la Biblia con la estrella matutina. Véase 
Isaias, XIV, 12-15. 

I, 6. la discrecién del pobre es necedad, y la necedad del pode- 
roso es celebrada. Conforme al Eclesidstico, XIII, 27-28 : ‘‘ Humilis 
. . . locutus est sensate, et non est datus ei locus. Dives locutus est, 
et omnes tacuerunt, et verbum illius usque ad nubes perducent.”’ 

I, 7. Salomén . . . equivocdndose entre el cielo y el infierno. 
Véase el Libro de los Reyes, I, xi, 1-4. 

I, 7. desnudo llega y desnudo sale, que nada saca después de 
aver servido a tan ruynes amos. Comp. Eclesiastés, V, 14: ‘‘Sicut 
egressus est nudus de utero matris suae, sic revertetur, et nihil 
auferet secum de labore suo.’’ 

I, 8. A la puerta estava un ledén que [lle avia convertido en 
una mansissima oveja, y un tigre en un cordero. Alusién a la 
Profecia de Isatas, XI, 6: ‘‘Habitabit lupus cum agno: et pardus 
cum haedo aceubabit: vitulus et leo, et ovis simul morabuntur.’’ 

I, 9. aunque todo lo ven, no se ven a si mismos, ni aun las vigas 
que suelen estar en ellos. Comparese San Mateo, VII, 3-4. 

I, 9. quien afiade sabiduria, anade tristeza. Cita del Ecle- 
siastés, I, 18: ‘‘eo quod in multa sapientia multa sit indignatio: et 
qui addit scientiam, addit et laborem.’’ 

I, 9. los ojos son en el cuerpo lo que las dos lumbreras en el 
cielo. Comp. San Mateo, VI, 22: ‘‘Lucerna corporis tui est oculus 
tuus.”’ 

I, 10. jHasta quando, jo canalla inculta!, avéis de abusar de 
mis atenciones? Paréceme reminiscencia del Libro de los Niumeros, 
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XIV, 11 y 27: ‘‘Et dixit Dominus ad Moysen: Usquequo detrahet 
mihi in omnibus signis, quae feci coram eis? . . . Usquequo multi- 
tudo haec pessima murmurat contra me?”’ 

I, 10. Tenia en la fachada siete columnas, que . . . no era sino 
emulacion de la que erigié la sabiduria. Referencia a los Pro- 
verbios, LX, 1: ‘‘Sapientia aedificavit sibi domum, excidit columnas 
septem.”’ 

I, 10. nunca pongo la mira en les principios, sino en los fines. 
Reminiscencia del Eclesiastés (VII, 9), o dicho solamente porque 
**el fin corona la obra,’’ siendo mas importante que principiar una 
empresa, rematarla felizmente. 

I, 10. No sélo no [a)traian las piedras ... sino que... 
hasta las del suelo se levantavan contra ellos. Comp. la Profecia 
de Habacuc, II, 11: ‘‘Quia lapis de pariete clamabit: et lignum, 
quod inter iunturas aedificiorum est respondebit.’’ 

I, 11. yo con més gusto voy a casa de{l] Uanto que de la risa. 
Conforme el Eclesiastés, VII, 3: ‘‘Melius est ire ad domum luctus, 
quam ad domum convivii.”’ 

I, 11. Hasta el agua hurtada es mds sabrosa. Cita de los Pro- 
verbios, IX, 17: ‘‘ Aquae furtivae dulciores sunt.’’ 

I, 11. El manso de coracén possee la tierra. Cita de San 
Mateo, V, 4: ‘‘Beati mites: quoniam ipsi possidebunt terram.’’ 

I, 11. Crea que no son buenas palabras de seda para orejas de 
buriel. ‘‘Ingenio de seda,’’ habia dicho Géngora (ed. Foulché- 
Delbose, II, 14), pero la expresién misma de Gracidn la habia em- 
pleado ya un paisano suyo, cuya obra conocia bien, Juan Vitrian y 
Pujadas: ‘‘ Verba byssina, dijo Plutarco, palabras de seda.’’ (Las 
Memorias de Felipe de Comines . . . con escolios propios por Don 
Ivan Vitrian, Amberes, 1643, t. I, pag. 126.) En cuanto a la frase 
completa, recuerda la de San Mateo, VII, 6: ‘‘ . . . neque mittatis 
margaritas vestras ante porcos.’’ 

I, 12. Mas vale la maldad del varén que el bien de la muger, 
dizo quien mds bien dixo. El Eclesidstico, XLII, 14: ‘‘Melior est 
enim iniquitas viri, quam mulier benefaciens.’’ 

I, 12. Nunca esté seguro de ellas, ni moco, ni varén, ni viejo, 
ni sabio, ni valiente, ni aun santo. Recuerdo, no ya de las tenta- 
ciones vencidas de un San Antonio, sino de los varones mas fuertes, 
mas sabios y predilectos del Sefior que fueron heridos, derribados 
y muertos, segtin el lenguaje biblico (Proverbios, VII, 26) por las 
seducciones de la mujer: David, Sansén, Salomén, ete. 

I, 12. halléla més cerrada que un tesoro y mds sorda que un 
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desierto. Reminiscencias biblicas, tal vez. Comp. San Mateo, III, 
3; XIII, 44. 

I, 13. mningin profeta en su patria. Recordando el proverbio 
‘Nadie es profeta en su patria,’’ o acaso el pasaje biblico de donde 
aquél saliéd: ‘‘Amen dico vobis, quia nemo propheta acceptus est 
in patria sua.’’ (San Lucas, IV, 24.) Comparese la doctrina que 
ya habia expresado Cicerén, Epist., VII, 6: ‘‘Nam multi suam rem 
bene gessere, et publicam, patria procul. Multi, qui domi aetatem 
agerent, propterea sunt improbati. Quo in numero tu certe fuisses, 
nisi te extrusissemus.’’ 

I, 13. Entren los sabios ... que buelven bien por mal, y 
negocian con esso quanto quieren. Parece tener presente al Sabio, 
que dice en los Proverbios, XVII, 13: ‘‘Qui reddit mala pro bonis, 
non recedet malum de domo eius.”’ 

II, 1. hasta los parientes falsean y se halla peligro en los 
mismos hermanos. Maldito el hombre que confia en otro, y sea 
quien fuere ...de los mismos hijos no ai que assegurarse, y 
necio del padre que en vida se despoja. De conformidad con las 
advertencias del Eclesidstico, XX XIII, 20-22: ‘‘Filio et mulieri, 
fratri et amico non des potestatem super te in vita tua: et non 
dederis alii possessionem tuam: ne forte paeniteat te, et depreceris 
pro illis. Dum adhue superes et aspiras, non immutabit te omnis 
caro. Melius est enim ut filii tui te rogent, quam te respicere in 
manus filiorum tuorum.”’ 

II, 1. no echarlas ni hazerlas con el poderoso. Consejo 
también del Eclesidstico, VIII, 1: ‘‘ Non litiges cum homine potente, 
ne forte incidas in manus illius.’’ Casi en los mismos términos lo 
avisa Pindaro en Nemeas, X, vv. 135-136: xaderd d’épis avOpw-|rous 
dutdely Kpecodvwv. 

II, 1. tierra ... porque della venimos y a ella bolvemos. 
Cita, claro esta, del Génesis, III, 19: ‘‘ . . . donee revertaris in 
terram de qua sumptus es: quia pulvis es, et in pulverem rever- 
teris.’’ 

II, 2. procurar su amistad . . . ventajosa felicidad de la vida. 
Asi lo afirma el Eclesidstico, XXV, 12: ‘‘Beatus, qui invenit ami- 
cum verum.’’ Véase, asimismo, VI, 14-15. 

II, 2. dinero ...Y como éste dé alcance a quanto ai. ‘‘et 
pecuniae oboediunt omnia.’’ Eclesiastés, X, 19. De cuyo texto 
salié el refran: ‘‘Todo lo puede el dinero,’’ con la variante de 
‘*Dios en el cielo, y en la tierra el dinero.”’ 

II, 3. Amigos de la mesa . . . mientras me duré el valimiento. 
De tal clase de amigos habla el Eclesidstico, VI, 10: ‘‘Est autem 
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amicus socius mensae, et non permanebit in die necessitatis.’’ 
Comparese también Euripides, Electra, vv. 605-609. 

Il, 3. con que toda la vida he buscado un amigo verdadero, 
no he podido hallar sino medio, y ésse a prueva. Conforme al con- 
sejo del Eclesidstico, VI, 7: ‘‘Si possides amicum, in tentatione 
posside eum, et ne facile credas ei.’’ 

II, 3. Y jai del solo!, que si cayere no tendré quien le ayude 
a levantar. Cita del Eclesiastés, IV, 10: ‘‘Vae soli: quia cum 
ceciderit, non habet sublevantem se.’’ 

II, 3. amigo, que conforte el coragén ... y juntamente sane 
las morales llagas. Porque dice el Eclesidstico, V1, 16: ‘‘ Amicus 
fidelis, medicamentum vitae.’’ 

Il, 3. sabiduria ... Y aun dezia uno que todos los bienes le 
avian entrado a la par con ella. Asi se lee en el Libro de la Sabi- 
duria, VII, 7 y 11: ‘‘et venit in me spiritus sapientiae ... 
Venerunt autem mihi omnia bona pariter cum illa.’’ Comp. Hora- 
cio, Epist., I, i, 106-108: ‘‘Ad summam, sapiens uno minor est 
Jove; dives,/ liber, honoratus, pulecher, rex denique regum;/ 
praecipue sanus .. .’’ Véase también sus Sédtiras, I, iii, 124-125. 

II, 3. Entended una cosa, que no ai otro saber como el tener. 
Recuérdese el texto biblico: ‘‘Utilior est sapientia cum divitiis.’’ 
Eclesiastés, VII, 12. 

Il, 3. jCémo se sabe... que estén descoraconados? ... 
Mui bien... , se les han hallado enterrados en sepulcros de oro. 
Desarrollo ingenioso del pensamiento de San Mateo, VI, 21: ‘‘Ubi 
enim est thesaurus tuus, ibi est et cor tuum.’’ 

II, 4. Poco vale la riqueza sin la sabiduria, y de ordinario 
andan reiidas: los que mas tienen menos saben, y los que mas saben 
menos tienen. Comparese el Eclesiastés, [X, 11: ‘‘et vidi sub sole, 
nee velocium esse cursum ... nec sapientium panem, nec doc- 
torum divitias.”’ 

II, 4. todo su saber es estulticia del cielo. Cita de San Pablo, 
A los Corintios (1), III, 19: ‘‘Sapientia enim huius mundi, stultitia 
est apud Deum.”’ 

II, 5. Los ignorantes son los muchos, los necios son los infinitos. 
Del Eclesiastés, I, 15: ‘‘et stu’torum infinitus est numerus.’’ Asi 
Cicerén, Epist. ad Familiares, UX, xxii, 4: ‘‘Stultorum plena sunt 
omnia.’’ 

II, 5. Llegése en esto el Sabio y dizxoles bolviessen la mira 
atras y viessen otros tantos viejos que estavan diziendo mucho mal 
del tiempo que ellos tanto alabavan . . . encadendndose hasta el 
primer viejo su vulgaridad. ‘‘Ne dicas: Quid putas causae est quod 
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priora tempora meliora fuere quam nune sunt? stulta enim est 
huiuscemodi interrogatio.’’ Eclesiastés, VII, 11. Compérese tam- 
bién Séneca, Epist., 97: ‘‘Erras, mi Lucili, si existimas nostri 
saeculi esse vitium luxuriam et negligentiam boni moris et alia, 
quae objecit suis quisque temporibus; hominum sunt ista, non 
temporum. Nulla aetas vacavit a culpa.’’ 

II, 6. Dios . .. no se mueve wna hoja de un drbol ni wna paja 
del suelo sin su sabiduria y direccién. Lugar comin en los escritos 
religiosos, y tienen su origen en el Libro de Job, XIII, 25: ‘‘Contra 
folium, quod vento rapitur, ostendis potentiam tuam, et stipulam 
siccam persequeris.’’ 

Il, 6. Abdtanse los sobervios y sean ensalcados los humildes. 
Del texto de San Mateo, XXIII, 12: ‘‘Qui autem se exaltaverit, 
humiliabitur: et qui se humiliaverit, exaltabitur.’’ Curioso me 
parecié hallar el mismo pensamiento en Diégenes Laercio (III, iii, 
69), que lo atribuye a Chilén; habiéndole preguntado Esopo qué 
era lo que hacia Zeus, respondié: 7a pév dna rarevdr, 7a 5é raved 
bar. 

II, 6. tomé ... una mediania, teniéndola por iinica felicidad. 
Comp. Salmos, XXXVI, 16: ‘‘Melius est modicum iusto, super 
divitias peccatorum multas.’’ Véase también nuestra nota 3, y 
recuérdese el ‘‘Auream quisquis mediocritatem/diligit ... ’’ de 
Horacio, Odas, II, vii, 5-6. 

Il, 7. vistes caer mil a vuestro lado y diez mil a vuestra diestra. 
Cita de los Salmos, XC, 7: ‘‘Cadent a latere tuo mille, et decem 
millia a dextris tuis.’’ 

Il, 7. en el habito parecian monges . . . por defuera lo que se 
veia era de piel de eveja, mas por dentro lo que no se parecia era 
de lobos novicios, que quiere dezir rapazes. Comparese San Mateo, 
VII, 15: ‘‘ Attendite a falsis prophetis, qui veniunt ad vos in vesti- 
mentis ovium, intrinsecus autem sunt lupi rapaces.’’ 

Il, 7. Basta .. . que desde que al mismo Justo le sortearon la 
capa los malos, ya la tienen por suerte. Referencia a San Mateo, 
XXVII, 35: ‘‘Postquam autem crucifixerunt eum, diviserunt vesti- 
menta eius, sortem mittentes.’’ 

II, 8. se les puede echar dado falso a los hombres, pero que 
Dios no es reido. Cita de San Pablo, A los Gdlatas, VI, 7: ‘‘Nolite 
errare: Deus non irridetur.”’ 

II, 8. el gozo del hipécrita no dura un instante entero. Asi en 
el Libro de Job, XX, 5: ‘Quod laus impiorum brevis sit, et gau- 
dium hypocritae ad instar puncti.’’ 

Il, 9. jEscépate ... de todo pleito, aunque sea dexdndoles 
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la capa! Cita de San Mateo, V, 40: ‘‘et ei, qui vult tecum iudicio 
contendere, et tunicam tuam tollere, dimitte ei et pallium.’’ 

II, 9. son infinitos los que se han perdido en el mundo por cor- 
testa. Comparese el Eclesidstico, XX, 24: ‘‘Est qui perdet animam 
suam prae confusione, et ab imprudenti persona perdet eam.’’ 

II, 9. comamos y bevamos, que maiiana moriremos. Se en- 
cuentra en la Profecia de Isaias, XXII, 13: ‘‘Comedamus, et biba- 
mus: eras enim moriemur.’’ 

II, 10. a gran célera, gran sossiego, y a una furia, wna espera. 
Ensefianza que se saca de tantos lugares biblicos, sintetizada en el 
siguiente versiculo de los Proverbios, XV, 1: ‘‘Responsio mollis 
frangit iram.’’ 

II, 10. [la Virtud] Hazia a todos buena cara, aun a sus 
mayores enemigos. Reminiscencia biblica: ‘‘Diligite inimicos ves- 
tros, benefacite his, qui oderunt vos.’’ San Mateo, V, 44. 

II, 10. {Pues qué, es mi palacio casa de negociacién? .. . ya 
muchos y muchas con la virtud ganan la comida. Referencia a San 
Mateo, XXI, 13: ‘‘Seriptum est: Domus mea domus orationis 
vocabitur: vos autem fecistis illam speluncam latronum.’’ 

II, 10. Quwuisieran muchos hazer alli mansién. Paréceme refe- 
rencia a San Mateo, XVII, 4: ‘‘Domine, bonum est nos hic esse: si 
vis, faciamus hic tria tabernacula.’’ 

II, 11. Mas precioso es el buen nombre que todas las riquezas. 
Cita de los Proverbios, XXII, 1: ‘‘Melius est nomen bonum, quam 
divitiae multae.’’ 

Il, 12. ponderava mucho aquel aver encargado el divino sabio 
el honrar los médicos. Alude al Eclesidstico, XX XVIII, 1: ‘‘Ho- 
nora medicum propter necessitatem: etenim illum creavit Altis- 
simus.’’ ¢ 

4 Al lector curioso que desee saber cudles médicos eran los m4s honrados o 
famosos en tiempos de Gracifn, le responderé con un romance de Antonio 
Hurtado de Mendoza (muy admirado por Gracifn), que los menciona: 

**Quedd claro, quedd hermoso 
en Santa-Cruz lo mas turbio, 
lo mas logrero en Palanco, 
en Nufiez lo mas oscuro. 
Perdone el divino Herrera 
si la antiguedad le turbo, 
que ya que no va primero, 
no le conozeo segundo. 
Sanserna tambien perdone, 
y Dios nos libre que juntos 
nos hablen con lo callado, 


nos respondan con lo mudo.’’ 
(Obras, Madrid, 1728, p&g. 80.) 
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II, 13. [la Envidia] el primer hombre que despedazd, un her- 
mano suyo le conduxo. Alusién a Abel y Cain, Génesis, IV, 4-8. 

Ill, 2. La lengua dizeron algunos ser la mds dificultosa de 
templar. Asi lo dijo el apéstol Santiago (E£pist., III, 8), cuando 
tras declarar que el hombre ha domado todas las cosas, agrega: 
‘‘linguam autem nullus hominum domare potest.’’ 

Ill, 2. Es el vientre el baxo ... y esto no obstante, no ay 
otro Dios para algunos. San Pablo (Epist. a los Filipenses, III, 
19) habla de aquellos enemigos de la cruz de Cristo, ‘‘quorum 
Deus venter est.’”’ 

Ill, 2. borrachera . . . comencavan a herirse como fieras y a 
matarse como bestias. Compéarese el Eclesidstico, XXXI, 38: 
‘*Vinum multum potatum irritationem, et iram, et ruinas multas 
facit.’’ 

Ill, 2. el vino ... alegra el coracén. Asi se dice, sin repro- 
barlo, en los Salmos, CIII, 15: ‘‘et vinum laeficet cor hominis.’’ 

III, 2. El vino con agua es salud de cuerpo y alma. Tiene este 
refrain, como tantos otros espafioles, un origen biblico: ‘‘Sanitas est 
animae et corpori sobrius potus,’’ refiriéndose al vino, Eclesidstico, 
XXXII, 37. 

Ill, 3. muchos avré ... que no temerdn las verdades . 
éY quién sera ésse? Dezidlo, le levantaremos una estatua. Cita o 
reminiscencia del Eclesidstico, XX XI, 9: ‘‘ Quis est hic, et laudabi- 
mus eum? fecit enim mirabilia in vita sua.’’ 

Ill, 3. como dizo el mayor de los sabios, ;quién podré detener 
la palabra concebida? ‘‘El mayor de los sabios,’’ o el Sabio por 
antonomasia, ya sabemos que es Salomén; pero en este pasaje, 0 
flaqueé6 la memoria de Graciaén, o quiso decir el texto biblico, 
porque la cita es del Libro de Job, IV, 2: ‘‘Si coeperimus loqui 
tibi, forsitan moleste accipies, sed conceptum sermonem tenere quis 
poterit?”’ 

Ill, 4. pieles estendidas, esto es, pergaminos escritos llamé el 
mayor de los sabios a essos cielos. . . Aunque atribuye tal pen- 
samiento a Salomén, donde se encuentra es en los Salmos (XVIII, 
2-5), la mayoria de los cuales son del gran cantor de Israel, el 
santo rey David. 

III, 5. el artifice supremo ... colocéd el Desengaiio en el 
mismo umbral del mundo. <Aliddese, sin duda, al Génesis, II, 17; 
ITI, 3, 7. 

Ill, 5. {Quién fué aquel tan atrevido hijo de Jafet... ? 
Fué éste el segundo hijo de Noé (Génesis, V, 32), y probable- 
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mente el original de Japetus (‘Iaverés), considerado por los griegos 
como progenitor de la raza humana. 

Ill, 5. Zahories ay... yo soy wno de ellos. Yo veo 
clarissimamente los coracones de todos. Este Zahori, que figura 
largamente en el texto, corresponde al hombre prudente. Asif 
lo deduzeo, ademas de otras razones, relacionando aquella frase con 
lo que se dice en los Proverbios, XXVII, 19: ‘‘Quomodo in aquis 
resplendent vultus prospicientium, sic corda hominum manifesta 
sunt prudentibus.’’ 

Ill, 6. Aquel .. . te venderé siete vezes al dia. Reminiscencia 
biblica, tal vez: ‘‘ Et si septies in die peccaverit in te, et septies in 
die conversus fuerit ad te, dicens: Paenitet me, dimitte illi.’’ San 
Lueas, XVII, 4. 

Ill, 6. A instancia de Séneca y otros filésofos morales, sea 
tenido por un solemne disparate dezir: Haz bien y no mires a quién. 
Antes que Séneca y otros moralistas, hablé el Eclesidstico, XII, 1-2: 
**Si benefeceris, scito cui feceris, et erit gratia in bonis tuis multa. 
Benefac iusto.’’ 

Ill, 7. No ay ira, dizo el Sabio, sobre la de la muger. Cita 
del Eclesidstico, XXV, 23: ‘‘et non est ira super iram mulieris.”’ 

ITI, 8. inventaron mil cosas, Jubal la misica, Tubal Cain 
el hierro. Asi lo dice el Génesis, IV, 21-22: ‘‘ Et nomen fratris eius 
Iubal: ipse fuit pater canentium cithara et organo. Sella quoque 
genuit Tubaleain, qui fuit malleator et faber in cuncta opera aeris 
et ferri.’’ 

Ill, 8. la ociosidad, tinica consorte del vicio. Rehuyendo la 
expresion trivial, corrige Gracian el proverbio de que la ociosidad 
es madre de todos los vicios, frase que procede del Eclesidstico, 
XXXITI, 29: ‘‘multam enim malitiam docuit otiositas.’’ 

Ill, 9. no busquéis la alegria en el rostro del sabio; la risa 
si que la hallaréis en el del loco. Conforme al Eclesiastés, VII, 5: 
‘*Cor sapientium ubi tristitia est, et cor stultorum ubi laetitia.’’ 

Ill, 9. Tiempo sefialé el sabio para reir y tiempo para Llorar. 
Senaélase en el Eclesiastés, III, 1 y 4: ‘‘Omnia tempus habent .. . 
Tempus flendi, et tempus ridendi.”’ 

III, 10. Hasta los setenta es el vivir, y en los poderosos hasta 
los ochenta, que de ai adelante todo es trabajo y dolor. Asi se dice 
en los Salmos, LX X XIX, 10: ‘‘dies ennorum nostrorum in ipsis, 
septuaginta anni. Si autem in potentatibus octoginta anni: et 
amplius eorum, labor et dolor.’’ 

ITI, 10. lo mismo que fué, esso es y esso seréd... Lo que 
sucedié . . . esso mismo estamos viendo. Recuerdo del Eclesiastés, 

24 
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I, 9: ‘‘Quid est quod fuit? ipsum quod futurum est. Quid est quod 
factum est? ipsum quod faciendum est.’’ Comp4rese también 
Marco Aurelio, VI, 37. 

ITI, 10. No acontece cosa que no aya sido ni que se pueda dezir 
nueva baxo del sol. Sabe ya el lector dénde se encuentra, en el 
Eclesiastés, I, 10: ‘‘ Nihil sub sole novum, nec valet quisquam dicere : 
Eece hoe recens est: iam enim praecessit in saeculis, quae fuerunt 
ante nos.’’ 

Ill, 12. ;Parécete que es nifieria aquello de vivir trecientos 
afios, y atin atin? Trescientos aos fué el promedio de edad que 
aleanzaron los descendientes de Sem hasta a Abraham ((Génesis, 
V), y agrega avin atin porque algunos pasaron de los cuatrocientos, 
Sem de los seiscientos, y de los novecientos Adam, Set, Ends, 
Caindn y Noé, aventajando a todos Matusalén, que vivid novecientos 
sesenta y nueve aios. 

ITI, 12. jque aya de ser la vida humana tan corta de dias y 
tan cumplida de miserias? Referencia al Libro de Job, XIV, 1: 
‘‘Homo natus de muliere, brevi vivens tempore, repletur multis 
miseriis.’’ 

M. RomMeErA-NAvVARRO 


University of Pennsylvania 














VARIA 
THE -SE VERB FORM IN THE APODOSIS 


In his well documented article, An Inexact Analogy—The “-RA” 
Form as a Substitute for the “-RiA,”* Robert K. Spaulding comments 
briefly on three corollary grammatical points, the first of which is treated 
herewith. 

The writer has examined 26 current Spanish grammars, which discuss 
conditional sentences, and finds that 20 teach (for the protasis and apodo- 
sis respectively) si plus -se or -ra, and -ria or -ra. Five omit -ra in the 
apodosis (one omitting -se in the protasis), and one omits -ra in the pro- 
tasis. Notable is the care which most take to omit the -se form from an 
apodosis possibility, and in many cases to call attention to the incorrectness 
of this substitution. One? however teaches the apodosis function of the 
-se form: si yo hubiera tomado el libro ayer, lo hubiese mirado, adding in 
a footnote: “ The use of the -se form is in accordance with usage in Spain, 
although most grammars give the -ra form.” Support for this contention 
is given by Cuervo: * “Este vicio es hoy comunisimo en Espaiia;” but 
such a sweeping statement is not substantiated by the writer’s study * 
of 38 texts (of prose, verse and drama) written since 1800. In these were 
found 1,657 -se forms, of which 27 occurred in an apodosis function, all 
but two being examples of hubiese plus a past participle (3 used by the 
Duque de Rivas, 3 by Fernén Caballero and 14 by Pérez Lugin, the 
Galician). The two others, which are simple forms, are employed by 
Rivas: “... cualquiera juzgara que tornar nunca pudiese;” “Si aqui 
estuviera mi cuerpo . . ./Hiciese honor a la cena.”* This substantiates 
what Dr. Spaulding says of the -se apodosis: “I have observed no in- 
stance of the simple -se form thus employed in the texts gone through for 
this study.” He studied prose writers of the last half-century. 

On the other hand, attention should be called to the employment of 
the -se form in an apparent apodosis, but occurring in a clause which in 

1 Hispania, XII, 371-6. 

2M, E. Manfred, Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners, Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923, pp. 274, 392. 

8 Rufino J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano ... 
(6a. ed.), Paris, 1914, § 320. 

See also R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, Paris, 302, 305; and F. Hanssen, 
Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, § 592. 

4 Leavitt O. Wright, The -—RA Verb Form in Spain, Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1932. 

5 Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, El Moro Ezpédsito, in Obras Com- 
pletas, Real Academia Espajiola, Barcelona, 1884, I, 347, 214. 
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turn is subordinate to a command or some other expression which requires 
the subjunctive, even though the clause in question may serve as the 
apodosis of a subsequent protasis. Araujo® makes the generalization: 
“La forma en -se puede reemplazar a la forma en -rie: sil pudiessen 
prender tomassen le el auer e pussiessen le en vn palo.” However, a fuller 
quotation of the passage proves that his statement is incomplete, leaving 
a false impression (see also fuessen, diesse in Cid 164, 165) : 


Esto mando myo Cid, Minaya lo ouo consseiado: 
Que ningun omne delos sos ques le non spidies, onol besas la man(o), 
Sil pudiessen prender ofuesse alcangado, 
Tomassen le el auer e pusiessen le en vn palo. (Cid, 1251-4.) * 
Cejador ® says: “ Es queja general que en estos dltimos afios ha cundido 
en Espaiia el uso de amase en la apédosis de las condicionales. ... Ya 
hemos visto que en Cervantes solo va amase en la apodosis, cuando también 
la hipétesis lleva amase, sin duda por atraccién, asi como en ambos miem- 
bros se emplea mucho amara....” By contrast, the only examples of 
-se apodosis, not subordinate to a preceding command or wish, which were 
found by the writer in 120,000 lines of Cervantes’s prose and verse were 
two, and both occurred after oaths: * “ Bonico soy yo para esso! Mal me 
conoce! Pues a fe que si me conociesse, que me ayunasse!” ...“y en 
verdad que, si le viesses, que se te alegrasse el alma.” }° 
Thus we find that the -se form (which is today used in Spanish for at 
least seven functions, although three are rare) has a tendency to take 


over one of the two functions ** of the -ra form which are forbidden it by 
grammarians and general usage, and it remains to be seen whether this 
employment in an apodosis function will increase as the converging 
tendency of the -ra and -se forms becomes stronger. 

Leavitt O. WRIGHT 


University of Oregon 


6 Fernando Araujo, Gramdtica del Cid, Madrid, 1897, p. 324. 

7 Cantar de Mio Cid, ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1908, ITI. . 

8 Julio Cejador y Frauca, La Lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1905, I, 255. 

® The influence of the emotions in such expressions is discussed in Bello- 
Cuervo, Gramdtica de la Lengua Castellana, Paris, 1915, 463a. 

10 Cervantes, Obras Completas, ed. Schevill and Bonilla, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, I, 370 »; Comedias y Entremeses, IV, 160 x. 

11 The other of the two functions of the -ra form which are very rarely as- 
sumed by the -se form is that of a pluperfect indicative. This usage was not 
found among the 14,000 -se forms which the writer studied in the 580,000 lines 
examined in preparing the data for his The ~RA Verb Form in Spain. How- 
ever, an example of this confusion of the -se form with that in -ra in its most 
ancient usage is reported by Perry D. Woods in his dissertation, The —~RA 
Verb Form in Spanish-American Writings. In El Dia, of Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
for Aug. 19, 1930, p. 1, occurs this item: ‘‘Nueva York, Agosto 19 (AP).— 
El Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, financiero norteamericano, y consejero de varios 
gobiernos de Hispano América, embarcar4 hoy en el vapor Santa Teresa, con 
rumbo a Colombia, para continuar la reorganizacién de las finanzas colombia- 
nas, aceptando la invitacién que le hiciese la administracién del presidente Dr. 
Olaya Herrera.’’ 
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THE DATE OF SANCHO ORTIZ DE LAS ROELAS 


Ir has been generally believed that Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas first 
made its appearance both on the stage and in print in 1800, but there 
is documentary evidence to show that Trigueros’ refundicién of La Estrella 
de Sevilla had already been made by 1788. Among Armona’s notes* on 
the history of the stage in Spain is found a copy of the censura of 
Sancho Ortiz, signed by Santos Diez Gonzdlez, in which he states: “Se 
ha solicitado que se represente en el Coliseo del Principe por la cia. 
de Eusebio Ribera, una composicion, 0 pieza, cuio titulo, o portada es la 
siguiente: Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas: tragedia de D® Candido Maria 
Trigueros.” Diez Gonzdélez goes on to state that on April 9, the vicar 
of Madrid gave his permission for the tragedy to be staged; on April 15, 
the censor, Fr. Angel de Puerta Palanco passed it, and he himself, after 
making a detailed criticism of the drama, most of it adverse, grants per- 
mission for the performance. The document is dated: “Casa de los 
Reales Estudios de Madrid, y Abril 18 de 1788.” Therefore, by April 
9, 1788, the Estrella de Sevilla had been recast into a neo-classical tragedy 
bearing the name of the hero as title. 

In the Archivo Municipal of Madrid? there is preserved an original 
letter to the Juez Protector de Teatros, dated December 5, 1788, in which 
Santos Diez Gonzdlez acknowledges that the Juez Protector has ordered 
Polyeucte played during Maria Bermejo’s* period of acting and stating 
that Corneille’s tragedy could be played only at the cost of excluding 
La Elmira (which he attributes, strangely enough, to Cadalso) or Don 
Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas. To avoid excluding either one of the tragedies 
mentioned, Diez Gonzalez, an ardent neo-classicist, suggests that Bermejo 
be retained as substitute until Twelfth-night, thus allowing her time to 
perform the three tragedies. As it happened, however, Elmira was per- 
formed once or twice, and then Charles III died and the theatres were 
closed until the new season opened in April. Thus neither Polyeucte nor 
Sancho Ortiz was performed. 

Trigueros’ tragedy was probably forgotten, for it does not appear in 
theatre announcements until January 22, 1800. It is announced on that 
date as a “ tragedia nueva, reformada en cinco actos.”* No other piece 
is announced with it. It ran from January 22 to 29 inclusive. It ap- 
pears again in the announcements of December, 1800, when it ran for a 


1 Memorias cronolégicas desde el origen de la representacién de las comedias 
en Espaiia y particularmente en Madrid, desde que por haberse hecho piblica 
nuestra diversién, empezé a merecer las atenciones del gobierno. Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, Ms. 18474~75. 

2 Seccién de Diversiones Pablicas, legajo 1-40-25. 

8 The greatest tragédienne of the neo-classic school in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


4Cf. Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 
1902, p. 619. 
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week at the Cruz. In that same year Sancho Ortiz was published and it 
went through at least five editions in the first eighteen years of the new 
century. I have seen editions dated 1800, 1802, 1813, and 1818, and 
Blanco Garefa (Vol. I, 61, note 1) reports one of 1804. In the Bib- 
lioteea Municipal * of Madrid there is an edition without place or date 
of publication with a preface by the author, in which he quite obviously 
defends his composition against the criticism made by Santos Diez Gon- 
z4les in 1788. 


CHaries B. Quatia 
Texas Technological College 


IBSEN AND ECHEGARAY 


CRITICAL opinion on the subject of Echegaray’s indebtedness to Ibsen 
prior to the writing of El hijo de don Juan (1892) has consistently 
missed the mark. In fact, the mark itself is missing, and the shooting 
consequently aimless. 

“The Spaniard [Echegaray] began, no doubt, with all the roman- 
ticism he had imbibed from the Dumas, Hugo, the early Ibsen, Rivas 
and Shakespeare,” writes Isaac Goldberg in his doctoral dissertation.’ 
From the same source we also learn that “the production of El hijo de 
don Juan (Echegaray’s frank attempt to adapt the theme of Ghosts to 
the Spanish stage] aroused Spain in no less a degree than the famous 
Ghosts of Ibsen had done twenty years before in all Europe.”* Some 
years later, however, Dr. Goldberg has come to the conclusion that “ the 
coupling of the names of Echegaray and Ibsen . . . has been much over- 
done by ecrities who have not taken the trouble to examine the works of 
Echegaray extensively ”;* but he still asserts that Ibsen’s influence is 
present in O locura o santidad (1877)* and reveals itself “to a marked 
degree” in El gran Galeoto (1882).5 Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy ® first 
discovers it in O locura o santidad and finds it particularly strong also in 
Vida alegre y muerte triste (1885); while A. M. Espinosa refers to the 
last-mentioned play as one “ which we know [was] composed under the 
direct influence of Ibsen.” 7 

5 Signatura 144-5. 

1 Don José Echegaray: A Study in Modern Spanish Drama, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Harvard Univ., 1912, p. 197. 

2 Ibid., p. 165. 


3Isaac Goldberg, The Drama of Transition, Cincinnati, 1922, p. 71. 

4See Ibid., p. 67. 

5 See Ibid., p. 70. 

6 See ‘‘The Indebtedness of Echegaray to Ibsen,’’ Sewanee Review, 1926, 
XXXIV, 402-415. 

7 El gran Galeoto, edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. New and revised edition, New York, 1926, p. xi. 
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Now it is very doubtful indeed that Echegaray ever “imbibed” any 
of the romanticism of “the early Ibsen”; in any event, he had cer- 
tainly not done so when he began to write for the theater in the ’seven- 
ties. Neither is it possible to accept the statement that “the production 
of El hijo de don Juan aroused Spain in no less a degree than the fa- 
mous Ghosts of Ibsen had done twenty years before in all Europe”; 
for aside from the fact that it misrepresents the way in which El hijo 
de don Juan was actually received,® it completely disregards the chronol- 
ogy of Ibsen’s play. Ghosts appeared at the end of 1881 and did not 
become generally known in Europe until the better part of a decade had 
passed. It could therefore impossibly have aroused “ all Europe” twenty 
years before the production of the Spanish play, which took place in the 
spring of 1892. 

While Echegaray undoubtedly had some knowledge of German, we 
are hardly justified in concluding from that that he read Ibsen’s plays 
as soon as they were translated into this tongue; in fact, there is little 
reason to believe that he was familiar with them at all before 1889, the 
date of the earliest French versions, and it was perhaps not until after 
the Paris production of Ghosts by the Théatre-Libre, May 30, 1890, and 
the critical discussion that followed in its wake, that his attention was 
attracted to the Norwegian dramatist. 

In both Brand and O locura o santidad, the dramatic conflict arises 
from the fact that the protagonist is obsessed with the idea of living 
according to principles of absolute truth and justice, and for this reason 
the Norwegian dramatic poem has been mentioned repeatedly as a source 
of inspiration of the Spanish play. It does not lie outside the realm of 
possibility, of course, that Echegaray may have read a German version 
of Brand® before he brought out O locura o santidad in 1877; but the 
present writer has found no valid evidence to support such a theory. 
Aside from the point just referred to, the two works are entirely dis- 
similar in form, content and style. The seemingly Ibsenian touches in 
the latter, such as Lorenzo’s exclamation to Angela, “ Inés, y ta, y yo, y 
todos, enchareados en el fango!,”*° can, after all, be explained on the 
ground of mere coincidence. It is worth noting, moreover, that the 
hero of Echegaray’s play speaks of his idealism as having sprung from 
“leeturas del D. Quijote que se me suben a la cabeza y allé se mezclan 
con otras modernas filosofias, que se andan vagando . . . por las celdillas 
de la sustancia gris”;** and that, in his very first speech, Lorenzo like- 
wise cites a long passage from the Quijote (II, lxxiv) and compares 
himself to “the immortal hero of the immortal Cervantes.”1* Had 

8 Henri de Curzon, in Le thédtre de José Echegaray, Paris, 1912, speaks of 
the production of the play as a failure. 


® Three German translations of Brand appeared between 1872 and 1876. 
10 0 locura o santidad, Madrid, 1877, p. 48. 

11 Ibid., p. 9. 

12 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Echegaray been indebted to Ibsen for his inspiration, it is therefore prob- 
able that he would have alluded to that fact also, or even acknowledged 
it outright, as he did when he wrote El hijo de don Juan fifteen years 
later.** 

Nor need the influence which, according to Dr. Goldberg, appears to 
so marked a degree in Echegaray’s masterpiece, El gran Galeoto, detain 
us. The same is true of the supposed relationship between Ghosts and 
Vida alegre y muerte triste, which Professor Espinosa takes for granted. 
When the latter work was first given in Madrid, March 7, 1885, the Nor- 
wegian play had only just appeared in a German translation. Further- 
more, since no production of Ghosts took place in Germany until 1886, 
at which time it was still completely unknown in France, we have no 
reason whatever to assume that Echegaray had heard of it. The fact 
that the question of heredity plays an important part in both works is 
insufficient evidence on which to base such a conclusion, particularly 
when we consider that Ibsen and Echegaray lived and wrote at a time 
when the intellectual life of Europe was dominated generally by the phi- 
losophy of Darwin and the literary methods of the naturalistic school. 

HALFDAN GREGERSEN 

Winthrop House, 

Harvard University 


NOTES ON SPANISH CUENTOS EDIFICATIVOS 


THE term cuento edificativo is here chosen to denote a form of story 
corresponding, in Spain, to the French conte pieux, the Italian conto 
divoto, and the German erbauliche Erzdhlung. Comprising stories in 
which divine personages or the divine Providence takes a hand to reward 
the good and to punish the wicked, this literary genre has, in Spain, 
never received the attention it, no doubt, deserves. For this reason a 
few modest contributions to it may not seem amiss. 

Let us note first that the genre, though now known chiefly in Chris- 
tian and Catholie form, is not a product of Christianity. Classical 
antiquity was perfectly familiar with it, and in our own time it is as 
popular in the Muhammedan countries as in Christendom. In dealing 
with the ancient specimens that have come down to us, the German editors 
and commentators have chosen the term Wundererzaihlungen, the appo- 
siteness of which may be questioned. For quite apart from the fact that 
this term would also comprise many stories of the New Testament, the 

18 Referring to the character of Lorenzo, F. Vézinet writes in his book on 
Les maitres du roman espagnol contemporain, Paris, 1907, p. 296: ‘‘On songe 
aux héros d’Ibsen. Non qu’ Echegaray se soit inspiré du dramaturge nor- 
végien, quoique ailleurs il ait suivi de tras prés l’auteur de Gengangere. Mais 


il congoit ici son personnage comme Ibsen congoit d’ordinaire les siens. Lo- 
renzo est ibsénien; il est trés grand.’’ 
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‘miracle’ as such is not absolutely necessary, unless one is inclined to 
call such things as faith cures, second sight, premonitions, ete., ‘ miracles,’ 
—to the mind of the present writer an unjustified procedure. 

However that may be, it stands to reason that many a Christian and 
Spanish cuento edificativo is but the Christian and Spanish form of a 
type in existence outside of Spain and, in some cases, prior to the ad- 
vent of Christianity. It is equally clear that many a type found in 
Spain, in a Christian and Catholic form, may exist also in the countries 
of Islam, naturally, in Islamic form. The following story will be a good 
example. 

“ A devout young servant girl has masses read, which she pays for with 
her own money, for the poor soul that is most in need of them to be 
released from Purgatory. Once, having lost her position, she borrows 
money from a fellow-servant to fulfil this pious duty. Having paid 
for the mass, she is accosted by a pale-looking gentleman who advises 
her to call at a certain house where they are in need of domestic help. 
This she does, and on the lady’s astonished question who had told her, 
she informs her of what had happened. Just then her glance falls on a por- 
trait hanging on the wall, and she immediately recognises the stranger. 
‘But this is my son, dead for ten years,’ the lady exclaims. This leads 
to further explanations revealing the girl’s devotion and charity. It is 
needless to add that she stays in that home.’ ? 

This tale, hailing from Cuenea, has a fairly close parallel in Brittany :* 

“Une couturiére des environs de Penmare’h .. . un soir qu'elle re- 
venait de son travail ... entendit des plaintes qui semblaient sortir 
d’un buisson au bord de la route. Elle demanda: Qui est la? Et, ne 
recevant pas de réponse, elle en conclut qu’il y avait 14 une ame en peine 
qui avait besoin de priéres. Elle lui fit dire une messe, et quand elle 
sortit de l’église, elle vit dans le cimetiére un jeune homme vétu de blane, 
qui lui donna trente sous, & la condition d’aller chez une dame 4 Andierne. 
Elle reeonnut sur la broche de celle-ci le jeune homme qui |’avait envoyée 
et lui raconta ce qu’il lui avait dit. Elle resta avee la dame qui, en 
mourant, lui légua tout son bien.” 

This type, strange as it seems, cannot be divorced from medieval 
tradition, as may be judged from another story reported by Paulus Dia- 
conus: ® 

“ Sequenti anno Ariulfus dux, qui Farualdo aput Spoletium successerat, 
moritur. Hie Ariulfus eum bello contra Romanos in Camerino gessisset 
victoriamque patrasset, requirere a suis hominibus coepit, quis vir ille 
fuerit, quem ipse in illo bello quod gesserat tam strenue pugnantem 

1 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espaiioles, 1923-26, I, 133 f. 
(Stanford University Publications, University Series, Language and Litera- 
ture). 

2 Paul Sebillot, Légendes et curiosités des métiers, Paris, 1895: Les coutu- 
riéres, p. 11. 

8 Hist. Lang., lib. IV, cap. xvi. 
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vidisset. Cui cum sui viri responderent, se ibi nullum aliquem fortius 
facientem quam ipsum ducem vidisse, ille ait: ‘Certe multum et per 
omnia me meliorem ibi alium vidi, qui, quotiens me adversae partis aliquis 
percutere voluit, ille vir strenuus me semper suo clypeo protexit.’ Cumque 
dux ipse prope Spoletium, ubi basilica beati martyris Savini episcopi 
sita est, in qua eiusdem venerabile corpus quiescit advenisset interrogavit, 
euius haec tam ampla domus est. Responsum est ei a viris fidelibus, 
Savinum ibi martyrem requiescere, quem christiani, quotiens in bellum 
contra hostes ivent, solitum haberent in suum auxilium invocare. Ariulfus 
vero, cum adhue esset gentilis, ita respondit: ‘Et potest fieri, ut homo 
mortuus aliquot viventi auxilium praestet?’ Qui cum hoe dixisset, equo 
dissiliens eandem basilicam conspecturus intravit. Tune aliis orantibus, 
ipse picturas eiusdem basilicae mirari coepit. Qui cum figuram beati 
martyris Savini depictam conspexisset, mox eum juramento affirmavit 
dicens, talem omnino eum virum qui se in bello protexerat formam 
habitumque habuisse. Tune intellectum est, beatum martyrem Savinum 
eidem in proelio adiutorium contulisse.” 

The resemblances of this story with the folk-tales summarised above 
will doubtless be clear to the reader: A person dead for some time appears 
to a living man or woman, giving advice or aid in battle. The living 
person would be unable to identify the kind helper but for a portrait or 
statue of the deceased, in which he recognises without difficulty the super- 
natural helper. 

I am able to quote at least one Oriental variant. According to a legend 
quite well known among the Turks of the Balkans, the son of Jelal-ed- 
din, the first ‘general’ of the Mevlevi dervishes, fell from a cliff above 
the (Christian) monastery near Konia (Iconium), but was saved from in- 
jury by a mysterious old man. The latter was later identified from an 
eikon as 8. Chariton in person.* This curious legend is strictly local in 
character and could have arisen only in that particular neighborhood. 
There the old Greek monastery is still standing, and near it there is a 
small mosque. The miracle is still commemorated by a yearly present of 
oil by the successors of Jelal-ed-din, who, furthermore, spend every year 
one night in prayer in the mosque. 

The text of the Lombard historian furnishes a convenient terminus 
a quo for the legend, which is, however, rather older than the age of 
Charlemagne. As a matter of fact, it tells its own story quite clearly. 
The reader cannot but ‘notice that in all instances the identification of 
the supernatural helper and protector (a rather important matter) hinges 
upon a portrait or statue. The story thus brings out the usefulness of 
such portraits and statues. Now it is a noteworthy fact that no one in 
Christendom appears to have questioned such usefulness before the reign 
of the Emperor Leo III (717-41), into whose reign falls the notorious 


4F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, Oxford, 1929, 
I, 56; ef. also II, 373 f. 
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Iconoclast controversy which led, in Italy, to the formal separation of 
Rome and Ravenna from the Empire. Our story is therefore a miracle 
invented by the opponents of Leo’s ‘reform,’ quite as numerous in the 
Orient as in the Occident. This simple fact would indicate the first half 
of the eighth century as the probable time of origin for this story-type. 

All traces of this peculiar origin, in one of the great controversies 
that convulsed the Christian Church, have naturally disappeared in the 
Spanish tale. There the dead saint has become a ‘ poor soul’; and the 
holy eikon or the statue has sunk to the modest status of a family por- 
trait! There are few better examples for the constant ‘ degradation’ 
that is taking place as stories pass from the heroic sphere to the humble 
level of the poor. 


ALEXANDER Haacertry KRrappre 
Las Vegas, N. M. 





REVIEWS 


The Estrella de Sevilla and Claramonte, by Sturgis E. Leavitt. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931: viii-+-111 pages. 


Upon Foulché-Delbose’s acceptable but comparatively undeveloped 
grounds for believing that the author of La Estrella de Sevilla was not 
Lope de Vega but some southern dramatist to be identified with the poetic 
name Cardenio, Professor Leavitt has built up a case whereby to him “ it 
seems clear that the resemblances pointed out convict Claramonte of 
having had no slight part in the composition of the play.” He feels, 
furthermore, that “it is evident also from the numerous excellent scenes 
that Claramonte presents that he was entirely capable of having written 
the play [I assume, in its entirety],? especially with the ‘aid’ [borrow- 
ing, imitation] of Lope and Tirso”; that “ everything considered, it seems 
entirely likely that the Estreila de Sevilla is the work [i.e. not a refundi- 
cién} of Claramonte.” Thus Foulché’s reasonable conviction that the 
text as we now know it is free from interpolations and retouches—is an 
original text and not a refundicién—has been made to accord with Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s largely instinctive suspicion that the Murcian Andrés de 
Claramonte had his pecadoras manos in this play as well as in others, 
that the intervention of a gracioso named Clarindo, Claramonte’s well es- 
tablished pseudonym, is of itself indicative of this theatrical pirate’s 
meddling, at least as post-factum author. Cotarelo’s late contention that 
the Féniz, even before recast by Claramonte, was only nodding on this 
occasion has been very properly rejected by Professor Leavitt, and, in 
fact, the case against Lope has been somewhat strengthened. But Lope’s 
elimination by no means leaves Claramonte as clear and undisputed a 
claim as Professor Leavitt would seemingly maintain. 

To some extent, the paternity of La Estrella must after all still pivot 
about the identification of Cardenio, the pseudonym by which the real 
author speaks of himself in the concluding lines of Foulché’s relatively 
authentic text. This thorny point has been too lightly dismissed. The 


1 Professor Leavitt’s position regarding the probability of interpolations 
is not positively clear. Cf. p. 49: ‘Similarities are on the whole striking and 
numerous enough to warrant the conclusion that Claramonte is present through- 
out a major portion of the play. His part cannot be confined to changes in a 
few isolated lines, but more likely extends to the composition of whole scenes. 
. . . But can we agree with Foulché-Delbose that the style is the same through- 
out, and then go to the extent of saying that what seem to be interpolations are 
only defects and that the whole play is the work of Claramonte?’’ In the ab- 
sence of more definite statements it is my impression that Professor Leavitt 
later implies an answer in the affirmative. 
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compelling evidence provided by Aubrey F. G. Bell? as amplification of 
data already noted by Foulché, clearly shows that allusions to Cardenio 
are too frequently found elsewhere for one to assume that the owner of 
this poetic name was not pretty well known by it to his contemporaries. 
Claramonte, who in final address to his audience seems only once to have 
used even his own poetic name (cf. p. 70)—and only once his real name 
(ef. p. 64)—ecould searcely have carried his widely bruited plagiarism to 
the extent of appropriating the familiar pseudonym of someone else, 
especially in a play where if any name is to be associated with Clara- 
monte, it is probably, as everyone interested agrees, that of the comic 
Clarindo. In short, to reconcile the Clarindo and Cardenio of Estrella as 
masks for one and the same person is, I think, extremely difficult if not 
impossible. Professor Leavitt has ventured to do so by explaining that 
the plot’s suggestive reminiscence of the death of the Conde de Villa- 
mediana (Aug. 21, 1622) makes the advisability of a second pseudonym 
—*“ almost a perfect anagram of Claramonte’s own pseudonym ”—readily 
understandable. But in such a case, would not a simpler and more logical 
means of protection have been a complete and hintless anonymity? Cer- 
tainly it is not in character for Claramonte—of all people—to have 
chosen a pseudonym that would only suggest that this good play had 
been written by someone else. Moreover any possible danger to the author 
would have been minimized by the ease of defending his plot as merely a 
variation of the well known Conde Alareos theme, despite its antimo- 
narchical sentiment a theme dramatized, without benefit of pseudonym, by 
Guillén de Castro, Mira de Ameseua and even Claramonte himself (Deste 
agua no beberé). If we are not going to accept Cardenio as a well estab- 
lished pseudonym, Cotarelo’s ingeniously simple explanation affords in the 
main a much more convincing means of dodging this issue: “Es para mi 
evidente que el director de la compaiiia que representé la segunda [?] forma 
de esta obra quiso ofrecerla como nueva y de ahi el callar el nombre de 
Lope [which significantly remains, however, one syllable too short to fill 
out its octosyllabie line] y sustituirlo con el primero que se le vino a las 
mientes; pues no siendo nadie, salia de su empefio sin despojar al autor 
verdadero.” ® 

Bell,* however, believes that the Cardenio of Cervantes’ Don Quijote, 
of Luis Gélvez de Montalvo’s El pastor de Filida, of Lope’s La Arcadia 
(both the pastoral romance and its dramatization) and particularly of 
Salas Barbadillo’s El caballero puntual “is one and the same person and 
that this person is none other than Don Pedro de Cardenas [y Angulo], 
poet of Cérdoba and author of La Estrella de Sevilla.” It is now well 
known that this Cardenas’ recognized use of Cardenio as a pseudonym 


2 Mod. Lang. Rev., XXIV, 67-72. 


8‘*La Estrella de Sevilla es de Lope de Vega,’’ Rev. de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo, 1930, XII, 24. 
4 Loc. cit., p. 72. 
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has been established beyond any doubt by data in Gallardo’s Ensayo (III, 
col. 1086). But it would not be impertinent to note and underscore the 
fact that this evidence is of 1622, within only a year of Estrella’s prob- 
able date of composition. That none of the plays of so likely an author 
is known to have been preserved, that we are thus deprived of a means 
of judging his work, leads Professor Leavitt to conclude that “the only 
recourse is to return to the author who exhibits the same style as that 
unmistakably manifested in the Estrella de Sevilla.” In assuming, how- 
ever, that such an author has been found in Claramonte, the Cinco 
poesias de Cardenio published by John M. Hill in the Revue Hispanique 
(1922, LVI, 405-22) have been entirely disregarded. Yet these poems— 
simple, natural and direct almost to the point of plainness, with a homely 
solidity and slight tendency to moralize—impress the reader, despite the 
earlier date of at least one (pub. 1605), as being quite as strikingly akin 
to the general style of certain portions of Estrella as is that of Clara- 
monte. The undiseussed 101 epigrams included in El caballero puntual 
(1614) may of course be the work of Salas Barbadillo himself * rather 
than, as therein asserted, of Cardenio, but the latter is certainly so eulo- 
gized by Salas as to give a very vivid impression of his being a real per- 
son. A microscopic examination might prove interesting. Between these 
epigrams and the poems published by Professor Hill one may at once 
sense a certain relationship in form. The epigramatic procedure of 
dividing the poem into two parts, “disponiendo en la primera el caso y 
aplicando en la segunda el conceto,” with which Salas is particularly 
struck, is identical with that of the larger-sealed poems I and II, of which 
it may well be a development. That Cardenio should by 1614 have de- 
veloped such genius for compression as to warrant his being qualified by 
Salas as “ Marcial de nuestra edad, y no menos sutil y compendioso que 
el que celebré Roma” might afford an explanation of three of Estrella’s 
most unusual characteristics. Might not the compact structure and dra- 
matie economy of Cardenio’s comedia be a translation of the technical 
straightforwardness and self-assurance of an author disciplined by prac- 
tice in epigrams, an author trained to grasp his material tightly and hold 
it with concentrated firmness to the very end? The Estrella’s original and 
unexpected but logical ending—one of its most striking assets—is pre- 
cisely the sort of ending demanded of a good epigrammatist. LEstrella’s 
frequent instances of conceptismo and the comparative rarity of its lyric 
flights again suggest epigrammatie habits and another point of contact 
between its Cardenio and those of the Cinco poestas and Salas’ novel. 
One wonders, moreover, whether the four more pretentious works of Don 
Pedro de Cardenas, cited by Rafael Ramirez de Arellano in his Juan 
Rufo (p. 291), are quite unavailable to research. Another suggestion of 

5 Cf. Anthony A. Giulian, Martial and the Epigram in Spain in the Siz- 


teenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Pubs. Univ. of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 
1930, pp. 63-65. 
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at least sufficient importance to warrant investigation has escaped notice 
in a foot-note to Menéndez y Pelayo’s Estudios sobre el Teatro de Lope 
de Vega (IV, 272), where Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin suggests that 
Cardenio “ pudiera corresponder a Fray Bernardo de Cardenas, de la 
orden de San Basilio, que escribié el auto de La prudente Abigail, el de 
La peregrina del cielo, y otros varios citados por J. Sénchez-Arjona, en 
sus Noticias referentes a los Anales del Teatro en Sevilla (Sevilla, 1898).” 

But even the case for Claramonte has not been pushed by Professor 
Leavitt to quite its utmost reaches. We have, for instance, been provided 
with but one (unpursued) clue as to Claramonte’s syntactical habits. We 
are also left to wonder whether the general scheme of versification in 
Claramonte’s plays has anything in common with that of Estrella, just 
how Claramonte’s plays differ in strophie structure from those analysed 
by Professors Morley, Buchanan and Fichter for Tirso, Alareén, Moreto 
and Lope. What moreover are Claramonte’s stylistic mechanics, the 
rhythmic patterns of his line, the character of his imagery, his poetic 
thumb-prints? Is he culto or Wano, and to what extent? And how loose 
or accurate is he in handling historical elements, how much inclined to 
fix on local traditions, a very probable source of Estrella? 

Professor Leavitt (p. 92) judges Deste agua no beberé, the best of 
the Claramonte plays available in BAE, XLIII, to be inferior only to 
La infelice Dorotea, El ataiid para el vivo y el télamo para el muerto 
and De Alcalé a Madrid. But his plot-summaries of these and the other 
rarer plays—despite the valuable contribution to our meagre knowledge 
of Claramonte, obviously an unsatisfactory substitute for first-hand con- 
taect—as yet establish our actor-manager only as a dramatist majoring 
in the melodramatic and sensational. One is soon convinced that physi- 
cally Claramonte was quite able to have composed Estrella at its prob- 
able date of composition, but doubt of Claramonte’s artistic potentiali- 
ties, a not unreasonable belief that even in a moment of maximum 
inspiration he could se .reely have risen to the composition of Estrella, 
remains undispelled. For conviction that his technical skill could pos- 
sibly meet that of Estrella, an edition of at least his three best plays— 
preferably by Professor Leavitt—is absolutely essential. From the un- 
questionable plays at hand, I cannot scent in Claramonte that breath of 
authentic tragedy with which Estrella was inspired. 

In addition to a meticulous examination of 18 plays by Claramonte 
and 7, including Piisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna, of doubtful parentage, 
some 230 other plays have been carefully combed by Professor Leavitt 
for expressions and dramatic devices seemingly peculiar to La Estrella, 
“a search that eventually resolved itself into a comparison of the style 
of La Estrella de Sevilla and that of Lope de Vega and Claramonte.” 
The task of carrying-on has unquestionably been arduous and conscien- 
tiously performed. But the method employed is of itself too accidental 
to be perfectly satisfactory and so far too limited in seope to make Pro- 
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fessor Leavitt’s findings conclusive. He has not examined enough of cer- 
tain other dramatists really to determine whether or not they too offer 
any genuine points of contact with the author of Estrella. Of Guillén 
de Castro, whose Mocedades del Cid and El Conde Alarcos not only pre- 
sent a dilemma highly analogous to that of Estrella but are recognized 
by Professor Leavitt as affording points of contact with Claramonte’s La 
infelice Dorotea, Deste agua no beberé and El honrado con su sangre, 
only 4 of the 43 plays now published by the Academy have been read. 
Of the 15 or 16 now easily obtained plays of Mira de Amescua (not 
counting 3 composed de consuno), only 5 have been perused, despite the 
fact that his dramatic constitution embodies several of the Estrella char- 
acteristics selected by Professor Leavitt as distinctly Claramontine. 
Moreover Mira’s unexamined El Conde Alarcos and his Obligar contra su 
sangre, read but without comment, both present situations of dramatic 
conflict that are quite as strikingly analogous to those of Estrella as any 
adduced by Professor Leavitt from plays by Claramonte: respectively, a 
subject induced by his king to kill a person he dearly loves, lovers sepa- 
rated by the fact that the man has killed the girl’s principal and dearest 
male relative, here her father. 

Although the three plays printed in Cigarrales de Toledo are from 
their “ striking similarities” considered by Professor Leavitt a source of 
Estrella and consequently a means of confirming its date of composition 
as at least after 1621, further search for resemblances to Tirso has been 
inexplicably limited to just those plays with which Claramonte’s name has 
been fruitlessly associated: Los amantes de Teruel, El burlador de Sevilla 
and Tan largo me lo fidis, neither of which is absolutely above suspicion 
as regards authenticity. In Tan largo Professor Leavitt (p. 81) does not 
find a single line that is in Claramonte’s manner. But both it and El bur- 
lador, from which it immediately derives and in which Professor Leavitt 
himself (pp. 12, n. 1; 25, n. 1) finds passages similar to his analogues 
between Estrella and other plays, are constantly punctuated by precisely 
the sort of repetitions or estribillos that Foulché and Professor Leavitt 
point to as one of Estrella’s most distinguishing ear-marks.° At El bur- 
lador, III, 402, 408, the estribillo occurs, exactly as at Estrella 692 (ef. 
Leavitt, pp. 33-34, 95), in seztillas at the end of a scene. Scenes are 
similarly closed by reprises in 5 other instances, one of which, like Es- 
trella 1986, corresponds with the end of an act (I). It will be difficult to 
find any comedia that more closely parallels Estrella in the effective 
handling of this device and the extent to which it is employed. In addi- 

¢ Cf. Burlador (ed. Américo Castro, Clas. Cast., 2), I, 997-8, 1011-2, 1029- 
30, 1043-44; I, 612, 620, 636, 696; I, 343-4, 373-4; I, 944, 960, II, 405, ITI, 
120, 473, 585, 601, 940; III, 402, 408; III, 24, 52; III, 974, 1050; IT, 236, 
444; II, 748-9, ITI, 16; and the letras, suggestively pertinent to the action, like 
Estrella’s: Il, 446-7, 456-7, 511-12; II, 633-6, 645-8, 663, ete.; III, 582-5, 
598-601. 
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tion to their Andalusian atmosphere and praise of Seville, these two 
plays have in common several other points: the probable derivation of 
the plot from a local tradition (Seville) rather than from history itself, 
a mere pretense for background; the use of foreboding songs; the general 
flatness (except for one rare Tirsonian moment) of the minimized humor- 
ous element; the author’s unquestionable sincerity and slight tendency 
to moralize or at least to be sententious; points of contact with the dis- 
puted El rey Don Pedro en Madrid; the logical but unusual ending; and 
—with the exception of the Burlador’s two Tisbea scenes, obviously in- 
eluded for variety and in the stylistic duality thus afforded not unlike the 
rarer lyric passages of Estrella—the clear, direct and forceful style, 
probably wilfully plain and sober, with no great wealth of unstereotyped 
poetic ornament; the excellent structure, extraordinary dramatic economy, 
and rapidity of action amounting almost to brusqueness; the highly effec- 
tive simplicity and dignity in which this almost nervous action is generally 
set; the unusually fine character delineation and sense of situation. 
Might not the author of the Estrella and the author of the Burlador 
(particularly if not Tirso) have been the same person? The unusual 
combination of fundamental traits found in both of these plays’ at least 
suggests that an intensive study of Tirso (if accepted as the author of 
Burlador) might reveal comparative details of the utmost importance. 
But even such similarities do not of course preclude the possibility of 
Estrella having been written by some dramatist other than the author of 
the Burlador. Along the lines of plot-analogy followed by Professor 
Leavitt, a stronger case—even with the perplexing Cardenio—might, for 
instance, be established for the unquestionably superior Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, or perhaps even for Mira de Amescua, than has been possible 
for the generally mediocre Claramonte. In fixing on the latter, the in- 
adequacy of an unsystematic method of eliminating other authors on only 
a partial reading of their works is nowhere so evident as in the omission 
from Professor Leavitt’s list of plays examined, in connection with this 
study, of Vélez’s excellent Més pesa el Rey que la sangre.’ The very title 
of this readily available play, the first of the Vélez group in BAF, XL 
should have commanded attention. Its suggestion of a conflict of th 
sort represented in Estrella and indeed of a similar dramatic formula is 
in no way misleading. Both plays embody not merely an extraordinarily 
energetic expression of monarchical sentiment, but a loyalty to King 
that involves both the protagonist’s honor and his sacrifice of a life quite 
as dear to him as that of the lady of whom, at first sight, the King has, 


7 Note, incidentally, Burlador, II, 72: ‘‘es sol de las estrellas de Sevilla.’’ 
And the similarity in basic idea and expression between Burlador, I, 383-5 (ed. 
Castro) and Estrella, 1261-63 (ed. Foulché-Delbosc). 

8 Six other easily accessible plays of Vélez have also been omitted: La 
devocién de la misa, El ollero de Ocafia, El dguila del agua, La serrana de la 
Vera, El rey en su imaginacién, Los novios de Hornachuelos. Also the ques- 
tioned El capitan prodigioso and 3 plays de consuno. 
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in each play, become passionately enamoured. Since Vélez displays a 
predilection for just this dramatic recipe and its variations, and since 
Estrella is already regarded as probably influenced by works of Tirso and 
Lope if not Claramonte, would it not be well to test this resultant of 
various dramatie components also for Vélez influence? ® 

Professor Leavitt’s estimate of Claramonte remains the most. valuable 
portion of his study, for several important histories of Spanish litera- 
ture or drama (including the remarkably comprehensive Valbuena) do 
not even mention our actor-manager. Apparently, however, the greater 
virtues of Claramonte still lie hidden in his rarer plays. Many of the 
items enumerated by Professor Leavitt, and by way of contact with 
Estrella such details as the use of omens and songs, lavish praise of the 
office of King, repetition of whole lines like a refrain, and even the 
rhyming of z and s, are too much part and parcel of other dramatists’ 
stock in trade, too superficial and easily imitated, to be considered real 
mannerisms. Professor Leavitt’s analysis confines itself largely to fea- 
tures that are exterior. Instead of refuting the penetrating adverse criti- 
cism of Schack, Schaeffer and Menéndez y Pelayo, quoted with charac- 
teristic honesty, he can gather by way of attenuating compensation merely 
a series of commonplace elements that differ from the generally observed 
formula of the epoch only in a very few respects. The enumeration of 
Claramonte’s virtues and defects simply proves that he was an imitator 
of easily imitated devices. It does not prove the injustice of, for in- 
stance, Schaeffer’s estimate to the effect that Claramonte “war auch 
durchaus unfahig, einen Stoff dramatisch zu concipiren und zu gestalten.” 

The whole tissue of Professor Leavitt’s work is most seriously im- 
paired hy the fact that many of the phrases and plot devices adduced as 
analogues, usually as strikingly Claramontine, are too frequently found 
elsewhere to serve as an identification tag for any siglo de oro dramatist. 
The imposing mass of such fallaciously accumulated material seems de- 
spite an honest effort to the contrary to have been mistaken for a mosaic 
of mutually substantiated pieces.’° In only five cases are suggested points 
of verbal contact confirmed by more than a single passage. Of some 66 
passages selected as evidence either of Claramonte’s participation in 
Estrella or of its connection with other plays, not one can be accepted 
without question and only a very few can be considered as even sug- 
gesting any real relationship. It is quite inadmissible to grant any 
“ contact ” status whatsoever to such clichés as Entre la taza y la boca 

. un sabio (temid) peligro, Quiero seguirle el hwmor, Valgame Dios, 
Rey ... imagen de Dios, Todo el amor es cautela, Porcia y Lucrecia, 
or a figurative caballo desbocado. Professor Leavitt must have been lured 


® On a subsequent occasion I shall attempt to do so. 

10 In some instances (pp. 12, 17, 24, 25, 47, 10, n. 1) notes recognizing the 
occurrence of certain expressions elsewhere, suffice in themselves to cancel the 
value of the evidence presented. 
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into following such will-o’-the-wisps only through the glamour of 
Foulché’s inexplicable example." The best of the other items, though 
less common, are also found, and often readily, elsewhere. I have, for 
example, recently encountered expressions about ladies so jealously 
guarded as not to allow even the sun to enter their houses, also in Vélez’s 
Mas pesa el rey que la sangre, El diablo esté en Cantillana, and his act 
of También la afrenta es veneno,* and notwithstanding the declaration 
(p. 13) that in Servir con mala estrella “No passages present verbal 
similarities,” in the Academy edition of Lope, XIV, 540a. Subjects are 
frightfully disturbed in the presence of their king also in Vélez’s La 
devocién de la misa and El Rey don Sebastidén.* A memento analogous 
to that quoted by Professor Leavitt was employed by at least Quevedo, 
Tirso, Vélez and Quifiones de Benavente.'* The phrase eclipsar su arre- 
bol oceurs also in Tirso.*® Of the three expressions felt by Professor 
Leavitt to demonstrate such “ striking similarities” between Estrella and 
Tirso’s El celoso prudente as to confirm a conclusion that the author of 
the former “had a copy of the manuscript of the Cigarrales de Toledo 
before him, or at least the three plays it contained well in mind... ” 
(pp. 16-19), al buen callar Waman Sancho employed apropos of a char- 
acter named Sancho occurs, as might be expected, in Don Quijote ;** the 
figurative censo al quitar is readily encountered in several places; ** ver 
estrellas a medio dia, noted by Professor Leavitt as occurring in Lope 
and Ricardo de Turia, is applied also to a character named Estrella (not 
the ease in the Tirso passage) in Vélez’s Los novios de Hornachuelos,"* 
is found in the title and repeatedly in the text of Mira’s auto El sol a 
media noche y estrellas a medio dia, is not only sufficiently common to 
be proverbial but is so current a figure as to have been burlesqued by 

11 Cf. Revue Hispanique, XLVIII, 523, note. 

12 Cf. BAE, XLV, 102b, 163c; BAE, LIV, 590b; also Cervantes’ Comedias 


y entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, IV, 16, 24, 151-52; Calder6én, Alcalde de 
Zalamea, ed. Geddes, I, vv. 545-8. 

13 Cf. Schaeffer, Ocho comedias desconocidas, II, 117, 175-6; also Mira, 
BAE, XLIX, 4b, XLV, 13c; Leavitt, p. 10. 

14 Cf. Quevedo, Clas. Cast., 34, p. 169, 20, BAF, LXIX, 161a; Tirso, BAE, 
V, 530b; Vélez, in Flor de entremeses y sainetes . . . ed. Madrid, 1903, p. 4; 
Quifiones de Benavente, Libros de antafio, II, 65; Leavitt, p. 14. 

15 Ed. Cotarelo, II, 579b. Cf. Leavitt, p. 45; Calderén, Casa con dos 
puertas ..., ed. Northup, vv. 951-3; also El tao de San Anton, Schaeffer, 
Ocho comedias . . . I, 124. 

16 Cf, II, eap. XLIII, Rodriguez Marin, Nueva ed. critica (1928), V, 372- 
3 and note. 

17 Cf. Vélez, Devocién de la misa, loc. cit., p. 126, Diablo cojuelo, ed, 
Clas. Cast., note p. 111, 5; Quevedo, Clas. Cast., 31, p. 241, 1-2; Alem4n, Guz- 
min de Alfarache, ed. Renacimiento, II, 327-8; Teatro ant. esp., IV, v. 1082 
and note, p. 214; Correas, Vocabulario de refranes (1626-30), ed. 1906, p. 
527b; Mira, BAE, XLV, 19a. 

18 Cf. ed. Hill-Reed (Century), v. 594 and note p. 142; Leavitt, pp. 17-18. 
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Géngora.’® Despite its inclusion in Professor Leavitt’s list of plays ex- 
amined, El rey por trueque (surely not Lope’s) contains three examples 
of callen analogous to those of Estrella 2776 and Calderén’s Amor, honor 
y poder, and three of the more common calla.*° In Vélez’s La serrana 
de la Vera the figurative use of sol and estrella is ridiculed with an al- 
lusion to the Reyes Magos that is much closer to that of Estrella 775-6 
(and 475-6) than is that of La nifia de plata. Both Estrella 115-16 
and the passage adduced from Claramonte’s La infelice Dorotea doubt- 
less derive from the proverb “ El nombre es el hombre, y es su primera 
fatalidad su nombre.” 2? 

I conelude, in short, that the great value of this conscientious study 
is its unintended contribution to the negative; that, though the evidence 
therein adduced to establish Claramonte’s authorship is no doubt the 
best of its kind, there are as yet no substantial grounds for honoring him 
with even a hypothetical participation in La Estrella de Sevilla; and, 
particularly, that the process of identifying the author of a doubtful 
comedia is too exposed to the danger of missing precisely that play which 
offers the most satisfactory contact, is too delicate, extensive and compli- 
cated, to be convincingly achieved by a method that limits itself largely 
to unsubstantiated similarities of expression or even of plot. Professor 
Leavitt’s conclusions regarding Estrella’s probable sources and date—an 
important question of the exact month in 1623—demand a more detailed 
rebuttal than is at present possible. 

C. E. AnrBau 

Ohio State University 


The Dramatic Art of Moreto, by Ruth Lee Kennedy. Northampton, 
Mass. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages. Vol. XIII, Nos. 
1-4. Oet., 1931-July, 1932: ix + 221 pp. 


Although Moreto has had in the past a fair share of critical attention, 
not until now has his dramatic art been made the subject of a careful, 
detailed investigation. From Luis Ferndndez-Guerra on, scholars have 
been concerned chiefly with questions of biography, bibliography and 


19 Cf. Correas, op. cit., p. 598, and the quotation from Géngora in the Dice. 
de Autoridades: ‘‘ Estrellas os hallan;/que mujeres destas en medio del dia/ 
hacen ver estrellas.’’ Also Mira, BAH, XLV, 34c. 

20 Cf. Lope, Acad., II, 539a-b, 549a; Lope’s El Brasil restitwido, ed. 
Solenni, v. 1796; Leavitt, p. 24. 

21 Cf. T. A. E., I, vv. 1203-12: ‘*iQué requiebros te diré/que ygualen a 
tu ermosura?/iSolf ... Luna? ... /iEstrellaf Mirado bien/es requiebro 
de rey mago.’’ See Leavitt, p. 11. 

22 Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes, Madrid, 1922, II, 141b. This may well 
be the meaning also of ‘‘ El nombre rige al hombre,’’ notwithstanding the inter- 
pretation given by Correas (p. 82a): ‘‘Procurarle cada uno hacer bueno.’’ 
Read Tirso’s La ventura con el nombre, whose protagonist is called Ventura, 
BAE, V, particularly pp. 537b, 529b, 536b. Cf. Leavitt, p. 42. 
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sources, or at most have offered brief generalizations on the Moretean 
formula. Professor Kennedy’s study, prepared as a doctoral disserta- 
tion, is the first to analyze the form and spirit of Moreto’s theatre. 

Before entering upon the study proper, Miss Kennedy writes an in- 
troductory chapter which is a welcome addition in that it provides the 
most satisfactory account to date of the dramatist’s life and works (ex-- 
elusive of the entremeses). The hitherto indispensable introduction to 
Ferndndez-Guerra’s edition of Moreto is thus largely superseded. Yet 
Miss Kennedy does not claim to have said the last word, for as she indi- 
cates, “ At this distance from Madrid, it is impossible to clear up the 
mysteries that surround Moreto’s life, to disentangle all of the questions 
of authenticity involved, or to bring to light further information on the 
chronology of his plays.” Working under this handicap she has suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, to an unusual degree. Her interpretation of the 
slight and often contradictory evidence regarding Moreto’s life is skilful. 
Her findings on the authenticity of various plays, the collaborations, 
Moreto’s debt to his sources, the chronology of his productions, ete., have 
been arrived at only after a patient and competent examination of the 
available material. Plays about whose authorship there has been some 
doubt have been studied for their plot, characterization, language, versifi- 
cation, ete., and measured by Moreto’s usual practice. The details of these 
studies on the doubtful works, collaborations and sources are given in an 
appendix (pp. 123-201) which thus forms a valuable part of her book. 
As a result of Miss Kennedy’s investigations, Moreto’s repertory, which 
had already suffered pruning at the hands of Fern4ndez-Guerra and Cota- 
relo, is reduced to thirty-two plays unquestionably and entirely his. Of 
40 others that have been associated with his name, 18 are listed as col- 
laborations, 13 as of doubtful attribution and 9 as apocryphal. 

It is in Miss Kennedy’s treatment of some of the plays whose attribu- 
tion is questionable that I find her method at fault. She has, for ex- 
ample, called into question Moreto’s authorship of El Eneas de Dios, 
hitherto accepted as his. On the basis of the printed text of the play, 
her arguments are all sound. But there exists a manuscript version 
(Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, No. 1087), which, being entirely different 
from the printed one, invalidates her argument at every point. Miss 
Kennedy had planned to acquaint herself with the manuscript, but the 
photostatic copies ordered did not reach her in time. In discussing the 
problem of authenticity, she ventures the guess that the manuscript “ may 
supply the key to the situation.” This it does in fact, for, although not 
an autograph, it bears all the marks of being a genuine work of Moreto’s. 
It is neither so disordered in plot nor so weak in characterization as the 
published play, which must henceforth be rejected as Moreto’s; the 
gracioso of the manuscript play is typically Moretean, and its versifica- 
tion, unlike that of the spurious version, is entirely in Moreto’s manner. 


1 These figures are based on the lists given on pp. 14-16; on p. 36, Miss 
Kennedy speaks of ‘‘the 16 written in collaboration.’’ 
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In view of all this, it is unfortunate that Miss Kennedy should have seen 
fit to reeur so often to the irregularities of El Eneas de Dios (pp. 32, 45 
note, 60, 66, 69, 74, 96 note, 144, 169-170), for these irregularities are 
not to be found in the authentic text. Since she has likewise decided 
against Moreto’s paternity of La fortuna merecida, Los hermanos en- 
contrados, El rosario perseguido, El Cristo de los milagros, Hacer del 
contrario amigo and Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar (Act III), without making 
clear that she has or has not consulted the various manuscripts involved, 
we are led to wonder whether there may not be, for some of these at least, 
a more or less authentic text.* 

In the chapter that gives the book its title, Miss Kennedy first con- 
siders the religious plays. These, including the collaborations, number 
fourteen, but she does not spend much time on them, judging them dis- 
tinetly inferior to the seeular productions. Though certain critics (vide 
Pfandl, Valbuena Prat) have professed to find poetic beauty in them 
along with the chaff, the average reader will doubtless agree with Miss 
Kennedy that the dramatist has failed to imbue them with the truly 
mystic spirit necessary to raise such works to the level of art. Her study 
of Moreto’s secular theatre begins with the mechanics of his plays. He 
is praised for his skill and eare in plot construction, for his order and 
clarity. He requires but few changes of setting. His language reveals 
a sense of moderation and simplicity, though he is also given to conceits, 
his graciosos especially being noted for their verbal ingenuities. He is 
too reflective to be lyrical. Other details are considered: the homely, 
sententious metaphors, the frequent use of songs and music, ete. Miss 
Kennedy next examines and tabulates the versification of those plays of 
Moreto not previously analyzed in Professor Morley’s “ Studies in Span- 
ish Dramatie Versification of the Siglo de Oro.” Her conclusions, based 
on a larger number of plays, in general corroborate his, except as regards 
the joining of two laisses of romance verse, which she finds less typical 
of Moreto than did Professor Morley. Her comment on Moreto’s use of 
liras (p. 67) is likely to mislead, since she does not refer to a number of 
authentic plays that contain the lira in one form or another. The versi- 
fication of Antes morir que pecar, which, owing to the inaccessibility of 
the text, was omitted from Miss Kennedy’s tabulations, is: total number 
of lines, 2776; redondillas, 24%; decimas, 7%; romance, 66.5%; silvas, 
2%; sonetos, 5%; acts end in romance. Her figures for El Eneas de 
Dios should be replaced by the following, based on the authentic text: 


2 Certainly the text of Los hermanos encontrados used by Miss Kennedy— 
that of the Parte XXXVII of the Escogidas collection and of the Parte III 
of Moreto—was not the best one. The play was also published in its longer 
form, attributed to Lope de Vega, under the title El satisfacer callando y 
princesa de los montes, in the earlier Parte VI, Escogidas, and has been made 
available in volume IX of the Obras de Lope de Vega (nueva ed.), 1930. The 
editor of the latter, likewise, fails to inform us of the value of the MSS of 
this play and moreover does not even mention them. 
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total number of lines (exclusive of songs), 3104; redondillas, 34%; 
quintillas, 3.8% ; decimas, .3%; romance, 54.8%; silvas, 4%; liras, 1.2%; 
pareados, 1.8%; 22 lines of song; 1 prose letter; acts close in romance. 

Passing from the form to the spirit of Moreto’s theatre, Miss Ken- 
nedy finds, in the situations he presents, evidence of an inbred love of 
decorum. He does not, for example, in contrast to Lope and others, give 
the mother the undignified réle of rival to her own daughter. Only in 
one play in his secular theatre does an unfaithful wife appear. Rarely 
does the heroine have to follow a faithless lover, as happens so often in 
the theatres of Lope and Tirso, and hardly ever does she disguise her- 
self in male attire. Moreto’s inherent harmony and decorum are re- 
vealed again in his characterizations: his heroes are generous and valiant, 
but unlike the often headstrong gallants of the Lopean school, they are 
also “ discretos”; his heroines are always mindful of “ recato” and “ de- 
coro.” So fundamental is this regard for the proprieties that, says Miss 
Kennely, “I am inclined to eall into question any play wherein the 
heroine does not exhibit it.” There is not space to summarize here other 
apt observations on the types that people the dramatist’s world. To 
what extent, Miss Kennedy asks next, did that world mirror the reality 
of his own day? “ Moreto’s theatre, as a picture of customs, is on the 
whole disappointing. It is an idealized world,” ete. (pp. 106-107). 
Finally, what is the dramatist’s philosophy of life? It is summed up as 
follows: “ (1) the end of existence is the attainment of virtue; (2) in 
order to attain this virtue, reason must always be superior to emotion ” 
(p. 107). This none too original outlook may, as Miss Kennedy remarks 
(p. 112), go back to Mareus Aurelius; but we must protest when she 
adds that it looks forward to the Age of Reason. Moreto, whose code, 
by her own definition, was “so entirely in harmony with that of the 
status quo,” ean hardly be said to have had that sense of relativity, so 
essential to eighteenth century thought, that led precisely to the over- 
throw of the status quo. This, however, is a mere detail that does not 
detract from the general excellence of Miss Kennedy’s analysis. 

In a brief final chapter dealing with Moreto’s place in literary history, 
the author presents the reasons for his failure in the historical and 
novelesque plays and his success in those of intrigue, character and idea, 
indicates his popularity and influence at home and abroad, and distin- 
guishes between some German, French and Spanish evaluations of his 
work. The pattern into which Miss Kennedy has woven these evalua- 
tions according to nationality is ingenious but not convincing. (How, 
incidentally, would she have fitted in English speaking critics, who are 
not mentioned at all?) The unsympathetic attitude of Schaeffer and 
Jiinemann is not an index of German opinion in general. On the other 
hand, Spanish criticism has not always been so lenient or unwilling to 
pass judgment on relative values as Miss Kennedy believes. She might 
perhaps have found room here for a survey of Spanish estimates from 
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Moreto’s own time on, which would include such interesting items as the 
severe censure by Bances Candamo in the Theatro de los theatros (1690) : 
“ .. don Agustin Moreto fué quien estragé la pureza del Theatro, con 
poco reparadas graciosidades, dejéndose arrastrar del vulgar aplauso del 
pueblo.” 

A number of minor errors have found their way into the book. A 
few misprints have been noted (revollitos for revoltillos, p. 105; ete.). 
La gala del nadar, etc., appears on certain pages as La gala de nadar, 
ete. The signs *, t, t, that accompany the titles to designate collabora- 
tions, doubtful and apocryphal works, are used at times inconsistently. 
In the list of Moreto’s plays (pp. 14-16), one misses El poder de la 
amistad. Certain bibliographical details are incorrect or misleading: 
Lope de Vega’s authorship of Los novios de Hornachuelos (p. 34) should 
be given as doubtful; the so-called van Aerssen journal (p. 38, n. 2) is 
generally attributed to Antoine de Brunel; the attribution of La merced 
en el castigo to Lope de Vega (p. 148, n. 34) is doubtful; De cosario a 
cosario was first printed in 1623, not 1627 (p. 167); Moreto’s El licen- 
ciado Vidriera was written, but not published, by 1648 (p. 176, n. 86); 
Schack, before Michaelis, mentioned La desdicha de la voz in connection 
with Lo que puede la aprehensién (p. 178, n. 91); the Madrid 1617 edi- 
tion of Parte VIII should be cited in preference to that of Barcelona (p. 
183, n. 103); the 1633 edition of Parte XXIV was published not at Ma- 
drid but Zaragoza (p. 200, n. 139); the first dated edition of El Eneas 
de Dios is not Parte II, 1676 (p. 202), but, as stated correctly on p. 144, 
Parte XV of the Escogidas collection, 1661; except on p. 10 and in the 
Bibliography, Paz y Melia’s Catdélogo de las piezas de teatro, ete., is re- 
ferred to throughout as Piezas manuscritas. Other erroneous details: 
Miss Kennedy states (p. 126), evidently following Cotarelo, that En el 
mayor imposible, nadie pierda la esperanza is, in a seventeenth century 
MS (Bib. Nac. No. 2276), attributed to “one Juan de Lemus.” In real- 
ity only the surname appears on the MS. The text of Prisoseme el sol, 
saliéme la luna was not, as stated on p. 153, inaccessible, being available 
in Obras de Lope de Vega (nueva ed.), IX, 1930. Cotarelo’s statement, 
quoted by Miss Kennedy, is incorrect. There is a relavionship between 
this play and La adiiltera penitente; the plots have much in common, 
even the names of certain characters being identical. It is wrong also to 
speak of Lope’s La necedad del discreto as a borrowing from Cervantes’s 
El curioso impertinente (p. 176); while both works present a husband 
who tests his wife’s loyalty, the plot, setting and treatment are entirely 
different. 

From the foregoing it is apparent, I trust, that, except for her failure 
to make use of the MSS of a number of plays, Miss Kennedy is open to 
criticism only on minor points. In general her work must be viewed as 
a valuable and substantial contribution to the study of the Spanish classic 
theatre. 


Brown University W. L. Ficurer 
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